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BACON’S REBELLION. 


[We continue here our copy of the curious old manuscript 
entitled “ The Beginning, Progress, and Conclusion of Bacon’s 
Rebellion in Virginia, in the years 1675 and 1676”—which we 
began in our last number, and shall now conclude in this.] 


Whilst some daies; past in setling the quota’s of men 
arms and amunicon provisions etc, each county was to fur- 
nish, one morning early a bruit ran about the town Bacon 
is fled Bacon is fled, whereupon I went straight to Mr, 
Laurence, who (formerly) was of Oxford university, and 
for wit learning and sobriety was equall’d there by few, and 
who some years before (as Col. Lee tho’ one of the coun- 
cill and a friend of the Govern’rs inform’d me) had been 
partially treated at law, for a considerable estate on behalf 
of a corrupt favourite ; which Lawrence complaining loud- 
ly of, the Govern’r bore him a grudge, and now, shaking 
his head, said, “‘ old treacherous villain, and that his house 
was searcht that morning, at day-break, but Bacon was 
escaped into the country, having intimation that the Gov- 
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ern’r’s generosity in pardoning him and his followers and 
restoring him to his seat in councill, were no other than 
previous wheadles to amuse him and his adherents and to 
circumvent them by stratagem, for as much as the taking 
Mr. Bacon again into the councill was first to keep him 
out of the assembly, and in the next place the Govern’r 
knew the country people were hastning down with dread- 
full threatnings to double revenge all wrongs should be 
done to Mr. Bacon or his men, or whoever shou’d have had 
the least hand in ’em.” 

And so much was true that this Mr. young Nathaniel 
Bacon (not yet arrived to 30 years) had a nigh relation 
namely Col. Nathaniel Bacon of long standing in the coun- 
cil, a very rich politick man, and childless, designing this 
kinsman for his heir, who (not without much paines) had 
prevailed with his uneasy cousin to deliver the foremen- 
tioned written recantation at the bar, having compiled it 
ready to his hand and by whose means ’twas supposed that 
timely intimation was convey’d to the young gentleman to 
flee for his life, and also in 3 or 4 daies after Mr. Bacon was 
first seiz’d I saw abundance of men in town come thither 
from the heads of the rivers, who finding him restored and 
his men at liberty, return’d home satisfied; a few daies 
after which, the Govern’r seeing all quiet, gave out private 
warrants to take him againe, intending as was thought to 
raise the militia and so to dispose things as to prevent his 
friends from gathering any more into a like numerous body 
and coming down a second time to save him. 

In three or ffour daies after this eseape, upon news that 
Mr. Bacon was 30 miles up the river, at the head of four 
hundred men, the Govern’r sent to the parts adjacent, on 
both sides James river for the militia and all the men could 
be gotten to come and defend the town, expres’s came al- 
most hourly of th’ army’s approaches, who in less than 
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four daies after the first account of ’em att 2 of the clock 
entered the town, without being withstood, and form’d a 
body upon a green, not a flight shot from the end of the 
State-house of horse and ffoot, as well regular as veteran 
troops, who forthwith possesst themselves of all the aven- 
ues, disarming all in the town, and coming thither in boats 
or by land. 

In half an hour after this the drum beat for the house to’ 
meet, and in less thanan hour more Mr. Bacon came with 
a file of ffusileers on either hand near the corner of the 
State-house where the Govern’r and councill went forth to 
him ; we saw from the window the Govern’r open his breast, 
and Bacon strutting betwixt his two files of men with his 
left arm on kenbow, flinging his right arm every way, both 
like men distracted; and if in this moment of fury, that 
enraged multitude had faln up the Govern’r and councill 
we of the assembly expected the same imediate fate; [ 
stept down and amongst the crowd of spectators found 
the seamen of my sloop, who pray’d me not to stir from 
them, when in two minutes, the Govern’r walk’d towards 
his private apartm’t a coits cast distant at th’ other end of 
the State-house, the gentlemen of the councill following 
him, and afterthem walked Mr. Bacon with outragious pos- 
tures of his head arme body and leggs, often tossing his 
hand from his sword to his hat, and after him came a de- 
tachment of ffusileers (musketts not being there in use) 
who with their cocks bent presented their ffusils at a win- 
dow of the assembly chamber filled with faces, repeating 
with menacing voices “ we will have itt, we will have itt,”’ 
half a minute when as one of our house a person known 
to many of them, sook his handkercher out at the window, 
saying you shall have it, you shall have itt, 3 or 4 times; 
at these words they sate down their fusils unbent their 
locks and stood still untill Bacon coming back, they fol- 
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lowed him to their main body; in this hubub a servant of 
mine got so nigh as to hear the Govern’r’s words, and also 
followed Mr. Bacon, and heard what he said, who came 
and told me, that when the Govern’r opened his breast he 
said ‘‘ here! shoot me, fore god fair mark shoot,” often re- 
hearsing the same, without any other words; whereto Mr. 
Bacon answer’d, “‘No may it please yo’r hono’r we will 
not hurt a hair of yo’r head, nor of any other man’s, we 
are come for a comission to save our lives from th’ Indians, 
which you have so often promised, and now we will have 
it before we go.” 

But when Mr. Bacon followed the Govern’r and councill 
with the forementioned impetuous (like delirious) actions 
whilst that party presented their ffusils at the window full 
of ffaces, he said ‘‘ Dam my bloud P’le kill Govern’r, coun- 
cill, assembly and all, and then I’le sheath my sword in 
my own heart’s blood;” and afterwards ‘twas said Bacon 
had given a signall to his men who presented their fusils 
at those gasing out at the window, that if he shoud draw 
his sword, they were on sight of it to fire, and slay us, so 
near was the massacre of us all that very minute, had Ba- 
con in that paroxism of phrentick fury but drawn his sword, 
before the pacifick handkercher was shaken out at window. 

In an hour or more after these violent concussions Mr. 
Bacon came up to our chamber and desired a comission 
from us to go against the Indians; our Speaker sat silent, 
when one Mr. Blayton a neighbor to Mr. Bacon and elec- 
ted with him a member of assembly for the same county, 
(who therefore durst speak to him) made answer, “ ’twas 
not in our province, or power, nor of any other, save the 
king’s vicegerent, our Govern’r, he press’d hard nigh half 
an hour’s harangue on the preserving our lives from the 
Indians, inspecting the publick revenues, th’ exorbitant 
taxes and redressing the grievances and calamities of that 
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deplorable country, whereto having no other answer, he 
went away dissatisfied. 

Next day there was a rumour the Govern’r and councill 
had agreed Mr. Bacon should have acomission to go Gen- 
erall of the fforces, we then were raising, whereupon I 
being a member for Stafford, the most northern frontier, 
and where the war begun, considering that Mr. Bacon 
dwelling in the most Southern ffrontier, county, might the 
less regard the parts I represented, I went to Col. Cole 
{an active member of the councill) desiring his advice, if 
applicacons to Mr. Bacon on that subject were then sea- 
sonable and safe, which he approving and earnestly advi- 
sing, I went to Mr. Laurence who was esteemed Mr. Ba- 
con’s principall consultant, to whom he took me with him, 
and there left me where I was entertained 2 or 3 hours 
with the particular relacons of diverse before recited trans- 
actions; and as to the matter I spake of, he told me, the 
Govern’r had indeed promised him the comand of the for- 
ces, and if his hono’r shou’d keep his word (which he 
doubted) he assured me “ the like case shou’d be taken of 
the remotest corners in the land, as of his own dwelling- 
house, and pray’d me to advise him what persons in those 
parts were most fit to bear comands.” I frankly gave him 
my opinion that the most satisfactory gentlemen to Gov- 
ern’r and people, wou’d be comanders of the militia, where- 
with he was well pleased, and himself wrote a list of those 
nominated. 

That evening I made known what had past with Mr. 
Bacon to my colleague, Col. Mason, (whose bottle atten- 
dance doubled my task) the matter he liked well, but ques- 
tioned the Govern’r’s approbacon of it. 

I confess’d the case required sedate thoughts, reasoning, 
that he and such like gentlemen must either comand or be 
comanded, and if on their denials Mr, Bacon shou’d take 
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distaste, and be constrained to appoint comanders out of 
the rabble, the Govern’r himself with the persons and es- 
tates of all in the land wou’d be at their dispose, whereby 
their own ruine might be owing to themselves; in this he 
agreed and said “If the Govern’r wou’d give his own com- 
ission he wou’d be content to serve under Generall Bacon 
(as now he began to be intituled) but first would consult 
other gentlemen in the same circumstances ;” who all con- 
curr’d ’twas the most safe barrier in view against perni- 
cious designs, if such shou’d be put in practice ; with this 
I acquainted Mr. Laurence who went (rejoicing) to Mr. 
Bacon with the good tidings, that the militia comanders 
were inclined to serve under him, as their Generall, in case 
the Governor wou’d please to give them his own comis- 
sions. 

Wee of the house proceeded to finish the bill for the 
war, which by the assent of the Govern’r and councill be- 
ing past into an act the Govern’r sent us a letter directed 
to his majesty, wherein were these words, ‘I have above 
35 years governed the most flourishing country the sun 
ever shone over, but am now encompassed with rebellion 
like waters in every respect like to that of Massanello ex- 
cept their leader,”’ and of like import was the substance of 
that letter. But we did not believe his hono’r sent us all 
he wrote his majesty. 

Some judicious gentlemen of our house likewise penn’d 
a letter or remonstrance to be sent his majestie, setting 
forth the gradations of those erupcons, and two or three 
of them with Mr. Minge our clerk brought it me to com- 
pile a few lines for the conclusion of it, which I did (tho’ 
not without regret in those watchfull times, when every 
man had eyes on him, but what I wrote was with all pos- 
sible deference to the Govern’r and in the most soft terms 
my pen cou’d find the case to admit. 
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Col. Spencer being my neighbour and intimate friend, 
and a prevalent member in the council, I pray’d him to in- 
treat the Govern’r we might be dissolved, for that was my 
first and shou’d be my last going astray from my wonted 
sphere of merchandize and other my private concernments 
into the dark and slippery meanders of court embarras- 
ments, he told me the Govern’r had not (then) determined 
his intention, but he wou’d move his hono’r about itt, and 
in 2 or 3 dayes we were dissolved, which I was most hear- 
tily glad of, because of my getting loose againe from be- 
ing hampered amongst those pernicious entanglem’ts in 
the labyrinths and snares of state ambiguities, and which 
untill then I had not seen the practice nor the dangers of, 
for it was observ’d that severall of the members had secret 
badges of distinction fixt upon ’em, as not docill enough 
to gallop the future races, that court seem’d dispos’d to 
lead ’em, whose maximes I had oft times heard whisper’d 
before, and then found confirm’d by diverse ‘considerate 
gentlem’n, viz’t. ‘that the wise and rich were prone to 
ffaction and sedition but the fools and poor were easy to 
be governed.” 

Many members being met one evening nigh sunsett, to 
take our leaves each of other, in order next day to return 
homewards, came Gen’!] Bacon with his handfull of un- 
folded papers and overlooking us round, walking in the 
room said, “‘ which of these Gentlem’n shall I interest to 
write a few words for me,” where every one looking aside 
as not willing to meddle; Mr. Lawrence pointed at me 
saying “that gentleman writes very well’ which I endea- 
vouring to excuse Mr. Bacon came stooping to the ground 
and said “ pray S’r do me the ho’r to write a line for me.” 

This surprizing accostm’t shockt me into a melancholy 
consternation, dreading upon one hand, that Stafford coun- 
ty wou’d feel the smart of his resentment, if I shou’d re- 
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fuse him whose favour I had so late!y sought and been gen- 
erously promised on their behalf; and on th’ other hand 
fearing the Govern’r’s displeasure who I knew wou’d soon 
hear of it; what seem’d most prudent at this hazardous 
dilemma, was to obviate the present impending peril; So 
Mr. Bacon made me sit the whole night by him filling up 
those papers, which I then saw were blank comissions 
sign’d by the Govern’r incerting such names and writing 
other matters as he dictated, which I took to be the happy 
effects of the consult before mentioned, with the coman- 
ders of the militia because he gave me the names of very 
few others to put into these comissions, and in the morn- 
ing he left me with an hour’s work or more to finish, when 
came to me Capt. Carver, and said he had been to wait on 
the Gencrall for a comission, and that he was resolved to 
adventure his old bones against the Indian rogues with 
other the like discourse, and at length told me that I was 
in mighty favour and he was bid to tell me, 
that whatever I desired in the General’s power, was at my 
service, I pray’d him humbly to thank his hon’r and to ac- 
quaint him I had no other boon to crave, than his promis’d 
kindnesse to Stafford county, [for beside the not being 
worthy, | I never had been conversant in military matters, 
and also having lived tenderly, my service cou’d be of no 
benefit because the hardships and fatigues of a wilderness 
campaigne wou’d put a speedy period to my daies, little 
expecting to hear of more intestine broils, I went home to 
Potomack, where reports were afterwards various ; we had 
account that Generall Bacon was march’d with a thousand 
men into the fforest to seek the enemy Indians, and ina 
few daies after our next news was, that the Govern’r had 
sumoned together the militia of Glocester and Middlesex 
counties to the number of twelve hundred men, and pro- 
posed to them to follow and suppress that rebell Bacon, 
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whereupon arose a murmuring before his face “ Bacon, 
Bacon, Bacon,”’ and all walked out of the field, muttering 
as they went, ‘Bacon, Bacon, Bacon,” leaving the Gov- 
ernor and those that came with him to themselves, who be- 
ing thus abandon’d wafted over Chesepiacke bay 30 miles 
to Accomack where are two counties of Virginia. 

Mr. Bacon hearing of this came back part of the way, 
and sent out parties of horse patrolling through every coun- 
ty, carrying away prisoners all whom he distrusted might 
any more molest his Indian prosecucon yet giving liberty 
to such as pledg’d him their oaths to return home and live 
quiet; the copies or contents of which oaths I never saw, 
but heard were very strict, tho’ little observed. 

About this time was a spie detected pretending himself 
a deserter who had twice or thrice come and gone from 
‘party to party and was by councill of warr sentenced to 
death, after which Bacon declared openly to him, “ that if 
any One man in the army wou’d speak a word to save him, 
he shou’d not suffer,” which no man appearing to do, he 
was executed, upon this manifestation of clemency Bacon 
was applauded for a mercifull man, not willing to spill 
Christian bloud, nor indeed was it said, that he put any 
other man to death in cold bloud, or plunder any house ; 
nigh the same time come Maj. Langston with his troop 
of horse and quartered two nights at my house who (after 
high compliments from the Generall) told me I was desired 
‘to accept the Lieutenancy for preserving the peace in the 
5 northern counties betwixt Potomack and Rappahanock 
rivers, I humbly thank’d his hono’r excusing myself, as I 
had done before on that invitation of the like nature at 
James town, but did hear he was mightily offended at my 
evasions and threatened to remember me. 

The Govern’r made a 2d. attempt coming over from Ac- 
comack with what men he cou’d procure in sloops and 
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boats, forty miles up the river to James town, which Bacon 
hearing of, came againe down from his fforest pursuit, and 
finding a bank nota flight shot long, cast up thwart the 
neck of the Peninsula there in Jamestown, he stormed it, 
and took the town, in which attack were 12 men slaine 
and wounded but the Govern’r with most of his followers 
fled back. down the river in their vessells. 

Here resting a few daies they concerted the burning of 
the town, wherein Mr. Laurence and Mr. Drumond own- 
ing the two best houses save one, sat fire efch to his own 
house, which example the souldiers following laid the whole 
town (with church and State-house) in ashes, saying, the 
rogues should harbour no more there. 

On these reiterated molestacons Bacon calls a covention 
at midle plantation 15 miles from James town in the month 
of August 1676, where an oath with one or more procla- 
mations were formed, and writts by him issued for an As- 
sembly ; the oaths or writs I never saw, but one proclama- 
tion comanded all men in the land on pain of death to 
joine him, and retire into the wildernesse upon arrival of 
the forces expected from England, and oppose them untill 
they should propose or accept to treat of an accomodation, 
which we who lived comfortably could not have undergone, 
so as the whole land must have become an Aceldama if 
god’s exceeding mercy had not timely removed him. 

During these tumults in Virginia a 2d danger menaced 
Maryland by an insurrection in that province, complaining 
of their heavy taxes &c., where 2 or 3 of the leading mal- 
contents (men otherwise of laudable characters) were put 
to death, which stifled the farther spreading of that flame, 
Mr. Bacon (at this time) press’t the best ship in James ri- 
ver carrying 20 guns and putting into her his Lieutenant 
Generall, Mr. Bland (a gentleman newly come thither from 
England to possesse the estate of his deceased uncle late 
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of the council) and under him the forementioned Capt. 
Carver formerly a comander of Merch’t ships with men 
and all necessaries, he sent her to ride before Accomack 
to curb and intercept all small vessells of war comission’d 
by the Govern’r coming often over and making deprada- 
tions on the Western shoar, as if we had been fforreign 
enemies, which gives occasion in this place to digresse a 
few words. 

Att first assembly after the peace came a message to 
them from the Govern’r for some marks of distinction to 
be set on his loyal friends of Accomack, who received him 
in his adversity which when came to be consider’d Col. 
Warner (then Speaker) told the house “ye know that what 
mark of distinction his hono’r cou’d have sett on those of 
Accomack unlesse to give them earmarks or burnt marks 
for robbing and ravaging honst people, who stay’d at home 
and preserv’d the estates of those who ran away, when 
none intended to hurt ’em.” 

Now returning to Capt. Carver the Govern’r sent for him 
to come on shoar, promising his peaceable return, who 
answer’d, he could not trust his word, but if he wou’d 
send his hand and seal, he wou’d adventure to wait upon 
his hono’r which was done, and Carver went in his sloop 
well arm’d and man’d with the most trusty of his men 
where he was caress’d with wine &c. and large promises, 
if he wou’d forsake Bacon, resigne his ship or joine with 
him, to all which he answer’d that “if he served the Devill 
he wou’d be true to his trust, but that he was resolved to go 
home and live quiet.” 

In the time of this recepcon and parley, an armed boat 
was prepared with many oars in acreek not far off, but out 
of sight, which when Carver sail’d, row’d out of the creek, 
and it being almost calm the boat outwent the sloop whilst 
all on board the ship were upon the deck, staring at both, 
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thinking the boats company coming on board by Carver's 
invitation to be civilly entertained in requitall of the kind- 
ness (they supposed) he had received on shoar, untill com- 
ing under the stern, those in the boat slipt nimbly in at the 
gun room ports with pistolls &c. when one courageous 
gentleman ran up to the decks, and clapta pistoll to Bland’s 
breast, saying you are my prisoner, the boats company 
suddainly following with pistolls, swords &c., and after 
Capt. Larimore (the comander of the ship before she was 
prest) having from the highest and hindmost part of the 
stern interchang’d a signal from the shoar, by flirting his 
handkercher about his nose, his own former crew had laid 
hand-spikesready, which they (at that instant) caught up 
&c., so as Bland and Carvers men were amazed and yield- 
ed. 

Carver seeing a hurly burly on the ships deck, wou’d 
have gone away with his sloop, but having little wind and 
the ship threatning to sink him, he tamely came on board, 
where Bland and he with their party were laid in irons, and 
in 3 or 4 daies Carver was hang’d on shoar, which S’r 
Henry Chichelly the first of the councill then a prisoner, 
(with diverse other gentlemen) to Mr. Bacon, did after- 
wards exclaime against as a most rash and wicked act of 
the Govern’r he (in particuler) expecting to have been treat- 
ed by way of reprizall, as Bacon’s friend Carver had been 
by the Govern’r. Mr. Bacon now returns from his last ex- 
pedition sick of a flux; without finding any enemy In- 
dians, having not gone far by reason of the vexations be- 
hind him, nor had he one dry day in all his marches to and 
fro in the fforest whilst the plantations (not 50 miles dis- 
tant) had a sumer so dry as stinted the Indian corn and 
tobacco &c., which the people ascribed to the Pawawings 
i. e. the sorceries of the Indians, in a while Bacon dyes 
and was succeeded by his Lieuten’t Gen’ll Ingram, who 
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had one Wakelet next in comand under him, whereupon 
hasten’d over the Govern’r to York river, and with him they 
articled for themselves, and whom else they could, and so 
all submitted and were pardoned exempting those nomina- 
ted and otherwise proscribed, in a proclamacon of indemp- 
nity, the principall of whom were Lawrence and Drumond. 

Mr. Bland was then a prisoner having been taken with 
Carver, as before is noted, and in a few daies Mr. Drum- 
ond was brought in, when the Govern’r being on board a 
ship came imediately to shore and complimented him with 
the ironicall sarcasm of a low bend, saying ‘“ Mr. Drum- 
ond! you are very welcome, I am more glad to see you, 
than any man in Virginia, Mr. Drumond you shall be hang’d 
in half an hour ;” who answered what y’r hono’r pleases, 
and as soon es a council of war cou’d meet, his sentence 
be dispatcht and a gibbet erected (which took up near two 
houres) he was executed. 

This Mr. Drumond was a sober Scotch gentleman of 
good repute with whome I had not a particuler acquain- 
tance, nor do I know the cause of that rancour his hono’r 
had against him other than his pretensions in comon for 
the publick but meeting him by accident the morning I 
left the town, I advised him to be very wary, for he saw 
the Govern’r had put a brand upon him he (gravely express- 
ing my name) answered “I am in over shoes, I will be 
over boots,’”’ which I was sorry to heare and left him. 

The last account of Mr. Laurence was from an upper- 
most plantation, whence he and ffour others desperado’s 
with horses, pistolls, &c., march’d away in a snow ancle 
deep, who were thought to have cast themselves into a 
branch of some river, rather than to be treated like 
Drumond. 

Bacon’s body was so made away, as his bones were 
never found to be exposed on a gibbet as was purpos’d, 
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stones being laid in his coffin, supposed to be done by 
Laurence. 

Near this time arrited a small fleet with a regiment from 
England, Sr. John Berry, admirall, Col. Herbert Jefferies 
comander of the land forces and Collo. Morrison, who 
had one year been a former Govern’r there, all three joined 
in comission with or to Sr. William Barclay, soon after 
when a generall court, and also an assembly were held, 
where some of our former assembly (with so many others) 
were put to death, diverse whereof were persons of honest 
reputations and handsome estates, as that the Assembly 
petitioned the Govern’r to spill no more blond, and Mr. 
Presly at his coming home told me, he believed the Gov 
ern’r would have hang’d half the country, if they had let 
him alone. The first was Mr. Bland whose friends in Eng- 
land had procured his pardon to be sent over with the 
fleet, which he pleaded at his tryall, was in the Govern’rs 
pocket (tho’ whither “twas so, or how it came there, I know 
not, yet did not hear ’twas openly contradicted) but he was 
answered by Col. Morrison that he pleaded his pardon at 
swords pont, which was look’d upon an odd sort of reply, 
and he was executed; (as was talked) by private instruc- 
tions from England the Duke of York having sworn ‘ by 
god, Bacon and Bland should dye.” 

The Govern’r went in the fleet to London (whether by 
comand from his Majesty or spontaneous I did not hear) 
leaving Col. Jefferyes in his place, and by next shipping 
came back a person who waited on his hono’r in his voy- 
age, and untill his death, from whom a report was whis- 
per’d about, that the king did say ‘that old fool has hang’d 
more men in that naked country, then he had done for the 
murther of his ffather, whereof the Govern’r hearing dyed 
soon after without having seen his majesty; which shuts 
up this Tragedy. 
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APPENDIX. 


To avoid incumbering the body of the foregoing little 
discourse, I have not therein mentioned the received opin- 
joa in Virginia, which very much attributed the promoting 
these perturbacous to Mr. Laurence and Mr. Bacon with 
his other adherents, were esteemed, as but wheels agitated 
by the weight of his former and present resentments, after 
their choler was raised up to a very high pitch, at having 
been (so long and often) trifled with on their humble sup- 
plications to the Govern’r for his imediate taking in hand 
the most speedy meanes towards stopping the continued 
effusions of so muck English bleud, from time to time by 
the Indians; which comon sentim’ts I have the more rea- 
sou to believe were not altogether groundlesse, beeause 
myself have heard him (ia his familiar discourse) insinuate 
as if his faucy gave bim prespect of finding (at one time 
or ether) some expedient not only to repair his great losse, 
but therewith to see those abuses rectified that the country 
was oppressed with through (as he said) the forwardness, 
avarice and freuck despotick methods of the Govera’r and 
likewise { know him to be a thiaking man, and tho’ nicely 
houest, affable, and without blemish, in his conversation 
and dealings, yet did he manifest abundance of uneasiness 
in the sense of his hard usages, which might prompt him 
to improve that Indian quarrel to the service of his animos- 
ities, and for this the more fair and frequent opportunities 
Offered themselves to him by his dwelling at James town, 
where was the concourse fraw all parts to the Govern’r and 
besides that ke had married a wealthy widow who kept a 
large house of public entertaiym’t unto which resorted 
those of the best quality and such others as businesse call- 
ed to that town, and fis parts with his even temper made 
his converse coveted by persons of all ranks; so that being 
subtile, and having these advantages he might with lesse 
difficuity discover mens inclinations, and instill his notions 
where he found those wou’d be imbib’d with greatest satis- 
faction. 

As for Mr. Bacon fame did lay to his charge the having 
run out his patrimony in England, except what he brought 
to Virginia, and for that the most part to be exhausted, 
which together made him suspected of casting an eye to 
search for retrievment in the troubled waters of popular 
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discontents, wanting patience to wait the death of his 
oppulent cousin, old Col. Bacon, whose estate he expec- 
ted to inherit. 

But he was too young, too much a stranger there, and 
of a disposition too precipitate, to manage things to that 
length those were carried, had not thoughtful Mr. Laurence 
been at the bottom. 


OLD LETTERS. 


[We are indebted to the worthy Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of our Virginia Historical Society, Conway Robin- 
son, Esq., for some copies of old and hitherto inedited letters 
which have been very politely communicated to him by the Hon. 
Charles Wykeham Martin, M. P. of Leeds Castle, Kent; ashaving 
some sort of connection or association with the History of our 
State; viz. a Letter from the Queen dowager of Charles Ist, 
Henietta Maria, to the first Lord Culpepper, the father of the 
second Lord Culpepper who was sometime Governor of our 
Colony of Virginia; and two letters from the said second Lord 
Culpepper to his sister; which we shall lay before our readers 
with great pleasure. At present we submit only the first of 
these documents, which, from the rather fanciful spelling and 
deficient punctuation of her Majesty, we apprehend they may 
find a little obscure; but we shall add a Translation for their 
benefit, which, reforming it in these particulars, we believe will 
be found tolerably clear and correct.] 


Copy of a Letter from Queen Henrietta Maria to Lord Cul- 
Pepper. 
“Paris LE 23 Aprinn, 1655. 


‘* My Lord Culpepper jay veu par plusieurs lettres que 
vous aves escrites a Milord Jermin que vous croyes esttre 
du service du Roy mon fils quil y ut vne melieure intelli- 
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gence entre luy et moy quil ny a: cella me fait vous es- 
crire settesy pour vous faire congnoistre qui je nay jamais 
manque de mon coste mais que jay,estte uses malheureuse 
pour que le Roy nage pas pris la confiance en moy que 
jay meritee de luy et comme sa mere et comme dune per- 
sonne na (et a fait ases paroistre navoir) autres interest que 
les siens: je vous diray done que depuis plus de deux ans 
il ne ma jamais donne a congnoistre le fonds de ses affaires 
que ce qui ne pouvoit estre cache tant celle descofse que 
de hollande et celles dangletaire : ne congnoisant point en- 
core que ce qui est public de tout ce qui sest passe en sette 
derniere afaire je sais que lon avoit persuade au Roy quil 
estoit dangereux pour le bien de son service que je me 
meslase de ses affaires a cause que ma religion choquoit 
langletaire et dun autre coste Jon instruisoit tout seux qui 
en venoit de ne se pas fier a moy ainsy insensiblement et 
finement lon ma elloygnee de la confiance du Roy: mais 
pour achever de me confirmer dans sette assurance sur la 
mort du pape javois resolu denvoyer a rome pour mes af- 
faires milord jermin Jayant escrit au Roy pour savoir sy il 
ne vouloit ordonner quelque chose pour son service i] na 
pas voulu que je men meslase en ce lieu la non plus que 
aux autres mandant quil setoit engage par dautres chemins: 
je crois que sesy vous fait ases voir la derniere des mefian- 
ces estant a crojre que en ce lieu la je peurois estre ases 
capable de luy randre seruise et josse me vanter plus que 
personne ; si je voulois vous mestre en destaill plusieurs 
autres particuliarites jorois de quoy faire vne lettre ases 
ample: mais ce que jay desja dit est ases fort pour nandire 
pas dauantage. et comme est seullement pour vous satis- 
fuire et vous faire voir quil nia nullement de ma faulte et 
que jay touyours este en toutes occations nonobstants tout 
ses mauvais traitements preste de le seruir quant il la de- 
sire de moy: aussy je vous puis assurer que je man suis 
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retiree voyant quil ne le voit pas agreable auec toute la 
tranquilite desprit et de satisfaction imaginable pour ce qui 
me touchoit a moy: me contentant de la confiance dout 
le feu Roy son pere ma juge digne dont vous estes un bon 
temoing et suis satisfaite den demeurer la: sette lettre 
nestant que pour vous faire congnoistre la verite dout peut- 
estre vous naves pas este informe et que je seeray bien 
ayse que vous sachies estant de mes amis comme vous 
estte afin que vous ne me croyes pas dans vne faulte que 
seroit trop grande davoir voule de bisarerie me retirer des 
afaires du Roy dans lestat ou ils sonts je ne diray donc da- 
vantage que vous assure toujours que je suis veritablement 
Vre bien bonne amie 


HENRIETTE MARIE R.” 
Mitorp CuLrerPeEr. 


TRANSLATION. 
Paris, Aprit 23rd, 1655. 


My Lord Culpepper,—I have seen by many letters which 
you have written to my Lord Jermin, that you think it 
would be for the service of the King, my son, that there 
should be a better understanding between him and myself 
than there has hitherto been. This causes me to write you 
this letter to inform you, that I have never been wanting 
on my part, but that I have been so unfortunate as that the 
King has never placed that confidence in me which I have 
merited from him, both as his mother, and as a person who 
has not, (and has made it sufficiently apparent that she has 
not,) any other interests than his own. I will tell you, 
then, that for more than two years past, he has never given 
me to know any thing of the true state of his affairs but 
what could not be concealed, both as relates to Scotland, 
to Holland, and to England. I do not know, of course, 
any thing but what is public of all that has passed in this 
last affair. I know that they had persuaded the King that 
it was dangerous for the good of his service, that I should 
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meddle with his affairs, because, they said, my religion 
shocked England; and, on another side, they instructed 
all those who came from him not to trust to me; so that 
insensibly and entirely they have removed me from the con- 
fidence of the King. But to complete my assurance on 
this point, on the death of the Pope, I had resolved to send 
my lord Jermin to Rome, and wrote to the King to know 
if he would not give him some orders for his service; but 
he has not wished that I should meddle in this place any 
more than in the others, informing me that he was already 
pursuing his plans by other ways. 

I believe that if I were to make you sufficiently see this 
last of his distrusts,—thinking as I did that in this place at 
least I might be capable enough of rendering him some 
service, and, I dare boast, more than any other person ;— 
and if I cared to give you in detail many other particulars, 
I should have materials enough for a very long letter; but 
what I have already said is enough without adding any 
thing more: and as it is only to satisfy you, and to make 
you see that it is by no means my fault, and that I have 
always been, on all occasions, notwithstanding his bad 
treatments, ready to serve him when he desired it of me; 
so I can assure you that I have withdrawn myself—seeing 
that he does not see it agreeable—with all the tranquillity 
of mind, and satisfaction imaginable, so far as it concerns 
myself; contenting myself with the confidence of which 
the deceased King, his father, always judged me worthy ; 
of which you are a good witness; and I am satisfied to 
remain there: this letter only being to make you know the 
truth of which perhaps you have not been informed, and 
which I shall be very glad to have you know, being one of 
my friends as you are, to the end that you may not think 
me to be in a fault which would be too great, that of hav- 
ing wished, from mere caprice, to withdraw myself from 
the affairs of the King, in the state in which they are. [| 
will therefore say no more, but assure you always, that 


I am, truly, 
Your very good friend, 


HENRIETTA MARIA Q. 
My Lorp CuLrerrPer. 
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SHAKSPEARE AND JONSON. 


The two great literary ornaments of the reign of James 
the First, (under whose auspices our colony of Virginia 
was first planted,) were Shakspeare and Jonson—both 
playwrights ‘7 trade. They were, indeed, two dramatic 
‘‘ stars” of the first magnitude ; and although “two suns 
shine not in one sphere,” these two splendid nocturnal 
luminaries contrived, somehow or other, to mingle their 
rays most amicably and sociably together, over the darkest 
nights of London. They were of course often compared 
and contrasted with each other by the critics of their age, 
and of somewhat later times. The common judgment, it 
seems, assigned the palm of genius and mother-wit to 
Shakspeare, and that of learning and art to Jonson; and 
perhaps it was not much out. Milton, at least, in his as- 
sumed character of L’ Allegro, appears to adopt and sanc- 
tion it, when he says: 


Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If sonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 


And, after him, Fuller, in his Worthies of England, (first 
published in 1662,) speaking of Shakspeare, writes :— 
‘Many were the wet-’combates betwixt him and Ben Jonson; 
which two I behold like a Spanish great Gallion, and an 
English Man of War: Master Jonson (like the former) 
was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow, in his per- 
formances. Shakespeare, with the English Man of War, lesser 
in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, 
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tack about, and take advantage of all winds, by the quick 
ness of his Wit and Invention.” 


But in spite of these odious comparisons of cotempora- 
ry critics and the town, so well calculated to kindle their 
mutual jealousy, it is gratifying to know that these rival 
dramatists always cherished a true friendly feeling for each 
other. Shakspeare, indeed, with his fine genial spirit, and 
his large liberal heart, would naturally fancy “rare Ben,” 
whose superior learning he must have warmly admired, 
(and from whose conversation, by the way, he doubtless 
stole some of those scraps of Latin, which he has stuck 
about in his plays,) and Jonson, in spite of his crabbed 
temper and cross-grained humor, could hardly help being 
fascinated with the sprightly and versatile genius of glori- 
ous Will, and undoubtedly he must have appreciated the 
fellowship of such a sociable mate. They were, accord- 
ingly, always glad to see each other, often meeting at the 
playhouse, the tavern, and elsewhere, and enjoying each 
others company witha hearty relish. We are told, indeed, 
that they were so intimate, that Shakespeare stood for one 
of Jonson’s boys ; and apropos of this fact, L’Estrange has 
preserved an anecdote which we may tell after him, in his 
own words: ‘‘Shakspeare,” he says, ‘‘ was godfather to 
one of Ben Jonson’s children, and after the christening, 
being in a deep study, Jonson came to cheer him up, and 
asked him why he was so melancholy? ‘ No, faith, Ben,” 
says he, “not I; but I have been considering a great while 
what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my 
godchild, and I have resolved at last.’’ ‘I pr’y thee, 
what?” says he. ‘I, faith, Ben, I'll e’en give him a dozen 
good Latten Spoons, and thou shalt translate them.” 

We shall have a little something more to say of both 
these master wits another time. 
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GOVERNOR PAGE. 





[We are indebted to our esteemed correspondent, John Minor, 
Fsq., of Fredericksburg, for the following Memoir of Colonel 
John Page, of Rosewell, sometime Governor of the Common- 
wealth, written by himself. It may be proper to state that it 
was originally written in the form of a letter to Skelton 
Jones, Esq., of this city, in answer to one which that gen- 
tleman had addressed to Col. P., dated, Richmond, August 1808, 
submitting certain queries concerning his life, character, &c., 
and requesting him to furnish answers to them, which might be 
embodied in a narrative, and published in a work which Mr. J. 
was about to issue from the press; (probably the Continuation 
of Burk’s History of Virginia, which he was preparing, we 
suppose, about that time ;) and it is a copy of this answer that 
we have before us now. In transferring it to our pages, we 
omit the queries, and a few sentences which could hardly have 
been intended for the public eye, and, with this slight amend- 
ment, we think the article will be agreeable to our readers both 
for the information which it affords concerning the worthy au- 
thor himself, and also for the light which it serves to shed on 
the civil and social history of our State.) 


I was born on the 17th day of April, old style, Anno 
Domini, 1743, at Rosewell. 

I discover from the tomb stones in Williamsburg Church- 
yard, and from others in my Grandfathers burying ground, at 
his family seat, Rosewell, 1st that one of my ancestors 
named John Page, was a highly respectable character, and 
had long been one of the King’s Council in this Colony, 
when he died viz. on the 23d January, 1691-2; his manu- 
scripts which I have seen, prove that he was learned and 
pious, 2d. That his Son Matthew Page, was one of the 
Council, and his Son Mann also, whose letters to his 
friends, and theirs to him, exhibit as a patriotic, well edu- 
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cated, and truly amiable gentleman. He had lils classical 
education at Eton schoolin England. He was my father’s 
father, Who might also have been appointed to the Office of 
a Councillor, but he declined it in favour of his younger 
brother John Page, who, my fathersaid, having been brought 
up in the study of the Law regularly, was a much more 
proper person for that office than he was. The Johti Page 
above first mentioned was, as we find by an old picttire, a 
Sir John Page, a merchant of London, supposed to have 
been knighted, as Sir John Randolph long after was, for 
proposing a regulation of the Tobacco trade and a daty 
thereon. Which if it was the case, I think his patriotism 
was prtemature, and perhaps misplaced; his dear, pure 
minded, and American patriotic grand son, my grand father, 
Mann Page, in his days checked the British Merchants 
from claiming even freight on their goods from England, 
declaring that their freight on our Tobacco, and homeward 
bound articles, added to their monopoly of our Trade, 
ought to satisfy avarice itself; this he expressed repeatedly 
to his mercantile friends, and some near relations who 
were Tobacco merchants in London; however he lived not 
long after! The fashion or practice then was for men of 
landed property here, to dispose of their children in the 
following manner: they entailed all their lands on their 
eldest son, brought up their others, according to their ge- 
nius and disposition, physicians, or lawyers, or merchants, 
or ministers of the church of England, which commonly 
maintained such as were frugal and industrious. My father 
was frequently urged by friends, but not relations, to pay 
court to Sir Gregory Page, whose heir from his Coat of 
Arms, and many circumstances, he was supposed to be. 
But he despised titles sixty years ago, as much as you and 
I do now; and would have nothing to say to the rich silly 
Knight, who died, leaving his estate and title to a sillier 
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man than himself, his sister’s son, a Mr. Turner, on condi- 
tion that he would take the name and title of Sir Gregory 
Page, which he did by act of Parliament, as I was told, or 
read. 

1 was early taught to read and write, by the care and at- 
tention of my grandmother, one of the most sensible, and 
best informed women I ever knew. She was a daughter 
of the Hon. Robert Carter, who was President of the 
King’s Council, and Secretary of Virginia, and who at the 
same time, held the rich office of Proprietor of the Nor- 
thern neck, by purchase, from the Lord Proprietor, his 
friend, who was contented to receive but 3001, per annum 
for it, as the report in the family stated. My Grandmother 
excited in my mind an inquisitiveness, which, whenever it 
was proper, she gratified, and very soon I became so fond 
of reading, that I read not only all the little amusing and 
instructing books which she put into my hands, but many 
which I took out of my father’s and grandfather's collec- 
tion, which was no contemptible library. 

But in the year 1752, when I was nine years old, my 
father put me into a grammar school, at the glebe house of 
our parish, where the Rev’d Mr. Wm. Yates, had underta- 
ken the tuition of twelve scholars. I found there Lewis 
Willis (the late Col. L. W.) of Fredericksburg, Edward 
Carter, (his brother, Charles Carter of Shirley, had just left 
this school and gone to William and Mary College,) Severn 
Eyre, of the Eastern Shore, Peter Beverley Whiting, and 
his brother John, Thos. Nelson, (the late Gen. Nelson,) 
Christopher Robinson of Middlesex, Augustine Cook, and 
John Fox of Gloster, Robert Tucker of Norfolk, and Fran- 
cis Willis of Gloster; so that I made up, or kept up the 
number which Yates required ; but in a short time, his pas- 
sionate disposition induced L. Willis, and Edward Carter 
to leave him, and Severn Eyre not long after followed the 
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Carters to our College, where Edward had joined his bro- 
ther Charles. The two Whitings followed them, and Mr. 
Nelson, and Col. Tucker, took their sons and sent them to 
England, to finish their education; and at the end of my 
year, Robinson, Cooke, and Fox, went to College, and my 
father and Mr. Willis procured a most excellent tutor for 
their sons, instead of sending them there. I had been 
totally interrupted in my delightful reading of Histories, 
and Novels, for twelve months tied down to get by heart 
an insipid and unintelligible book, called Lilly’s Grammar, 
one sentence in which my master never explained. But 
happily, my new tutor Mr. Wm. Price, at Mr. Willis’s, soon 
enabled me to see that it was a complete Grammar, and an 
excellent Key to the Latin Language. This faithful and 
ingenious young man, who was about 20 years of age, and 
had been studying the language at his leisure, as he was 
intended for the church, into which he could not enter till 
he was 24 years of age, was happily of a most communi- 
cative disposition, and possessed the happiest talents of 
explaining what he taught, and rendering it an agreeable, 
and most desirable object; was beloved and strictly attended 
to by me. After 3 years close application to my studies 
under Mr. Price, some circumstances occurred which in- 
duced him to accept of the office of Secretary to the Hon. 
Philip Ludwell, who was deputed by the Governor to meet 
a Convention of Governors, or their deputies, at New York, 
to resolve on the quotas of money that each colony should 
furnish to carry on the war against France, and his mind 
had been so inflamed by the military ardour displayed in 
the letters of Capt. George Mercer, (afierwards Colonel of 
the 2d Va. Regiment,) and other old fellow collegians, who 
had quitted the academic groves there for the field of Mars, 
which he had always read to me with enthusiasm, that he 
resolved to abandon the humble employment he was in, 
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and fly to the Royal standard, to fight as it seemed neces- 
sary then to do,pro ris et Focis, instead of going to Eng- 
land for a License to come back, and preach and pray. 
For Braddock’s defeat had terrified all but the brave, and 
every coward believed and said that we were on the point 


of destruction. My dearly beloved Tutor, however, after 
having enjoyed a Lieutenancy a few months in the British 
army, died! 

It is highly probable that Mr. Price’s Whiggish princi- 
ples, and his inducing me to admire Roman and Grecian 
Heroes, and to delight in reading of wars and battles, and 
to enquire on what the success of those interesting events 
turned, ‘gave the colour and complexion” to my prospects 
and conduct through life; otherwise I know not what could 
have borne me up to defy the terrible threats of George the 
3d. and at:Jast actually oppose his troops in arms, as the 
heroical militia of Gloster, now Gloster and Mathews, en- 
abled me to do. 

After I had lost my tutor Mr. Price, my father entered 
me in the Grammar School at William and Mary College, 
when I was 13 years of age, instead of sending me to Eng- 
land, as he had promised my mother he would, before I 
should arrive at that age. But fortunately for me, several 
Virginians, about this time, had returned from that place 
(where we were told learning alone existed) so inconceiv- 
ably illiterate, and also corrupted and vicious, that heswore 
no son of his should ever go there, in quest of an educa- 
tion. The most remarkable of these was his own Cousin 
Robert Carter, of Nominy, who however in a course of 
years, after he had got a seat at the Council board, studied 
Law, History, and Philosophy, and although his knowledge 
was very limited, and his mind confused by studying with- 
out the assistance of a tutor, he conversed a great deal 
with our highly enlightened Governor, Fauquier, and Mr. 
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Wan. Small, the Professor of Mathematics at the College of 
Wm. and Mary, from whom he derived great advantages. 
And his understanding was so enlarged, that he discov- 
ered the cruel tyranical designs of the British government, 
and when I found him at the Council Board, in the time 
of Lord Dunmore, he was a pure and steady patriot. At 
College, as my father put me to lodge, board, &c., at the 
President's, Thomas Dawson, a younger brother of Dr. 
William Dawson, at whose death Thomas succeeded to his 
office of President of William and Mary College, and the 
Bishop of Londons Commissary in Virginia, and of course 
became his successor in the Council; for the Bishop of Lon- 
don always had sufficient weight with the King, to place 
his Deputy Bishop, as we may call him, in that mimick 
deputy House of Lords—I say at College, as I lived with 
the President, who my Father had feed handsomely to be 
my private tutor, and he, finding me far better graduated in 
Latin than many boys much older than myself, was proud 
to introduce his pupil to the particular attention, first of 
Governor Dinwiddie, an old Scotch gentleman, who was 
fond of appearing a patron of learning, and secondly, to 
Governor Fauquier, to whose much greater learning and 
judgment my ever to be beloved Professor, Mr. Small, had 
held me up as worthy of his attention;—I had finished my 
regular course of studies, in the Philosophy Schools, after 
having gone through the Grammar School, before the death 
of Governor Fauquier; and having married Miss Frances 
Burwell, only daughter of the Hon. Robert Burwell, and of 
his wife Sarah Nelson, the half sister of William Nelson, 
and Thos. Nelson, (two brothers and members of the King’s 
Council,) I was by these gentlemen, introduced to Lord 
Botetourt’s attention, when he arrrived here as Governor, 
and, after his death, to Lord Dunmore, on his arrival. These 
circumstances contributed to introduce me into public life, 
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and added to my having been twice elected, by the Presi- 
dent and Professors of Wm. and Mary College, to repre- 
sent it in our general Assembly, and had been appointed 
by the Governor and visitors, a visitor of the College. 

As a visitor, I faithfully supported the rights and privile- 
ges of both Professors and Students; and notwithstanding 
I had been placed at the Council Board by Lord Dunmore, 
I opposed his nomination of John Randolph as a visitor, 
boldly declaring that as he had been rejected on a former 
occasion, as not possessing the disposition and character, 
moral and religious, which the Charter and Statutes of the 
College required, he ought not again to be nominated, 
till it could be proved that he had abandoned his former 
principles, and practices, which no one could venture to 
say he had. I then proposed Nathaniel Burwell, in the 
place of Lord Dunmore’s nomination, and he was elected 
I think by every voice except Dunmore’s. For this, al- 
though he never shewed any marks of resentment, I found 
I had incurred his displeasure, and that of his Secretary, 
Capt. Edward Foy, who resented my conduct so much be- 
fore some of my friends, that I was obliged to call him to 
an account for it—and he, like a brave and candid man, 
made full reparation to me, and my friend James Innes, at 
that time Usher of the Grammar School in William and 
Mary College, afterwards the well-known Col. Innes. I 
continued to discharge the duty of a visitor till I was elec- 
ted a member of Congress, when finding that I could not 
attend the visitations, I resigned my office of visitor. 

As a member of the General Assembly, I voted always 
in favour of civil and religious liberty; that is for the en- 
action of those laws that would promote either, and for 
the abolition of entails. In the Council, I adhered to my 
former Whiggish principles, and of course opposed the 
Tory principles of the Governor, a pupil of Lord Bute ; 
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for he boasted that he was the companion of George III. 
during his tuition under that Earl—(‘ Par nobile Fratrum !’) 
At one Board, I joined with those patriotic members who 
advised the issuing of new writs for the election and call 
of an Assembly, and at a time when it was dangerous (as 
far as a loss of office went) to propose it, as the Governor 
had plainly given us to understand, that the King was de- 
termined to rule the Colonies without their check, or con- 
troul; and at another Board, I boldly advised the Governor 
to give up the Powder and Arms, which he had removed 
from the Magazine. But he flew into an outrageous pas- 
sion, smiting his fist on the table, saying, “‘ Mr. Page, I am 
astonished at you.” I calmly replied 1 had discharged my 
duty, and had no other advice to give. Asthe other Coun- 
cillors neither seconded or opposed me, he was greatly em- 
barrassed. As I was never summoned to attend another 
Board, I might well suspect I was suspended from my of- 
fice; but as I cared nothing about that, I never enquired 
whether I was or not. P. Henry, afterwards so famous for 
his military parade against Dunmore, did actually bully him, 
but they appeared to me to be mutually afraid of each other. 

I never refused any office, however humble, or however 
perilous. I served as Col. of a Regiment of Militia, which 
was offered me during a serious invasion ; and resigned but 
that of Councillor, after having served, as I expressed in 
my letter to the General Assembly, beyond what I concei- 
ved was the time contemplated by the Constitution. 

In 1784, I served as an Academician, with Bishop Madi- 
son, Mr. R. Andrews, and Andrew Ellicott, in ascertaining 
and fixing the boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia ; and in 1785, as a Lay Deputy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, deputed by the Convention of Virginia, 
with the Rev. Dr. Griffiths, and the Rev. Mr. McCroskey 
to represent in the Grand Convention, at New 
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York. I then served my native county as a representa- 
tive in Assembly, till the new Constitution threw me into 
Congress, where I served my country eight years with a 
safe conscience, till John Adams and A. Hamilton shut 
me out; I however repeatedly struggled to get in again, 
but in vain. 

It would require volumes to describe what I did whilst 
in the Committee of Safety, Council, and Congress, and no 
small one to relate the interesting and hazardous services 
I performed with my brave associates in Gloster and Ma- 
thews. If I live my Memoirs shall do justice to the brave 
and patriotic county, Lieut. Peyton, and many others who 
deserve; but my Lieut. Col. Thomas Baytop, and his brave 
patriotic brother, who served under him freely during those 
times, and Capt. Camp, now Colonel, are alive, as is also 
Capt. Hudgins, now of Mathews, who displayed, with many 
other officers, bravery and skill, particularly Col. J. Bay- 
top. 

I next served in the military character as Lieut. Col. 
Commandant in Gloster, and took my tour of duty, as 
Commander of a Regiment, composing part of the quota 
called from Virginia, to quell the insurgents in the Western 
Country. Though sick, I marched and joined my Briga- 
dier at Winchester, and my Major General at Frankfort, 
near the foot of the Alleghany, who finding me actually 
ill, wrote me a consolatory letter, and advised me to return 
home by slow marches. 

*« * a * r a 

Before I had the benefit of a Philosophical education at 
College, with Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Walker, Dabney Carr, and 
others, under the illustrious Professor of Mathematics; Wm. 
Small, Esq., afterwards well known as the great Dr. Small, 
of Birmingham, the darling friend of Darwin, History, and 
particularly military and naval History, attracted my atten- 
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tion. But afterwards, natural and experimental Philoso- 
phy, Mechanics, and, in short, every branch of the Mathe- 
matics, particularly Algebra, and Geometry, warmly enga- 
ged my attention, till they led me on to Astronomy, to 
which after I had left College, till some time after I was 
married, I devoted my time. I never thought, however, 
that I had made any great proficiency in any study, for I 
was too sociable, and fond of the conversation of my friends, 
to study as Mr. Jefferson did, who could tear himself away 
from his dearest friends, to fly to his studies,” &c.* 


* The Memoir is manifestly unfinished, and we regret that 
we cannot complete it as we could wish. We can only add, 
(as at present informed,) that the writer was subsequently 
elected by the General Assembly Governor of the Common- 
wealth, in the year 1802, again in 1803, and a third time in 1804, 
at the end of which term, being constitutionally ineligible for 
another, he retired of course to private life; and was soon af- 
terwards appointed by Mr. Jefferson, who was then President 
of the U. S., Commissioner of Loans for Virginia, which office 
he held till his death on the 11th of October, 1808. 

Gov. P. was twice married, first, as he has stated in the Me- 
moir, to Miss Frances Burwell, of Gloucester, and after her 
death, and while he was a member of Congress, (probably about 
the year 1790,) to Miss Margaret Lowther, of New York, who 
survived him some years. He left also several sons and daugh- 
ters by both marriages, some of whom (with their descendants,) 
are still living. 


CIVIL LIBERTY. 


This is not the liberty which we can hope, that no grie- 
vance ever should arise in the commonwealth ; that let no 
man in this world expect; but when complaints are freely 
heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then is 
the utmost bound of civil liberty attained that wise men 
look for.—John Milton. 
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THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


[We continue here the Memoir of the Temperance Reform 
in our State, begun in our last number, and now concluded in 
this article. ] 


On the 24th of February 1835, the Virginia Temperance 
Society held its Eighth Annual Meeting at the Capitol, in 
Richmond ; when it appeared from estimates founded on 
reports then made, that there were 35,000 members of Tem- 
perance Societies in the State. At the same time, authen- 
tic accounts were given of many distilleries and liquor- 
stores discontinued, in different parts of the country. 

In this year, six District Temperance Conventions were 
held, under recommendations of the State Society; at 
Warrenton, Charlotte Court House, the Brick Church in 
King and Queen, Staunton, Martinsburg, and Tazewell 
Court House; all numerously attended by members and 
others. Among the members were many able and distin- 
guished men. 

From the commencement of the reformation in Virginia, 
to this time, many persons had strenuously objected to the 
union of females in the pledge. ‘ Were ladies,” it was 
asked, “to be suspected of intemperance ?—or of being 
in danger of sliding into drunkenness?”’ The supposition 
was a libel on the scx; and the mere idea of it was not 
to be endured. To the objections, however, it was an- 
swered, that females were by far the greatest sufferers from 
intemperance—not their own but that of men—by the 
neglect, unkindness, and even cruelty of those to whom 
they clung most confidingly; and by countless forms of 
mortification and shame ; that women were therefore most 
deeply interested in the reform; that their influence, in 
whatever concerned domestic or social habits, or the kind- 
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ly affections, was irresistible; and that their influence 
could not be exerted so efficiently in any way, as by uni- 
ting in this work, These answers were strong: and ac- 
cordingly, the objections, after growing more and more 
faint for some years, had now nearly ceased to be heard ; 
and about this time as many females as males became 
members of Temperance Societies. 

From the close of 1835 until 1841, the movement was 
languid, and not remarkably successful. As many, proba- 
bly, renounced or violated the pledge, sometimes even 
relapsing into drunkenness, as were added to the ranks of 
Total Abstinence. The sellers of drink often exulted in 
the alleged decline of Temperance, carefully explaining, 
however, that they meant only the Societies, and profess- 
ing themselves warm friends of what they considered as 
Temperance. In 1840, however, the decline of Tempe- 
rance itself was obvious to all, and was caused mainly by 
the introduction of a cant phrase of ‘ Hard-Cider” into 
the Presidential contest of that year; for ‘‘ Hard-Cider”’ 
was now the slang name for all, even the strongest liquors ; 
and was quaffed very profusely. 

In 1841, our State felt the influence of a new phasis of 
the Reform, which began in Baltimore. Six men in that 
city, long addicted to excessive drinking, were one day 
induced to take a pledge of abstinence from all that could 
intoxicate. Delighted with their new liberty, and possessing, 
some of them, good powers of speech, they set out to address 
crowds, not only at regular Temperance meetings, but in 
the streets: nay traversed the country, and other States, 
to proclaim the horrors of strong drink, and the freedom 
and happiness of perfect temperance. In this year, or 
early in 1842, some of these men, or of their disciples, 
reformed drunkards,) came into Virginia, and spoke in 
many towns and counties with great power and success. 
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Two of them, more particularly, David Pollard, and Wright, 
(both mechanics,) spoke to vast assemblies in Richmond, 
and many other places, with striking results. Wright was 
somewhat cultivated, and had a pleasing voice and man- 
ner. Pollard was unlettered and unpolished, and by the 
rough, deep cuts he gave, reminded us of John Randolph’s 
likening Ben Hardin to “a kitchen knife whetted on a 
brick-bat.’’ Both portrayed in such lively colors the mise- 
ties of drnnkenness, the practices which led to it, the 
perfect safety and superior charms of cold water, the arti- 
fices of tiquor-dealers to ensnare the temperate or draw 
back the reclaimed, the crimes and woes which the traffic 
occasions, and all its black criminality, that multitudes 
were either convinced or alarmed. No other ten men, it 
is believed, had ever induced so many to sign the pledge, 
orso many dealers to renounce the traffic. They were, 
however, sometimes opposed, and roughly used by men 
whom their ridicule, or their graphic descriptions, excited 
and enraged. 

In 1841, or ’2, we believe, a legislative Temperance So- 
ciety was formed ; but it was not joined by many members 
of the Houses; and we have heard nothing of it for some 
time. 

In 1844, a Temperance Convention was held in Rich- 
mond, at which Governor McDowell presided; opening 
the session with an address of rare force and beauty. We 
must mention this gentleman with honor, as the only Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who, while he filled the Chair of State, 
has had the moral courage to avow the principles of total- 
abstinence, and steadily to banish, not only ardent spirits, 
but wine, and all other intoxicating drinks from his table 
and sideboard. : 

In 1844, and again in 1845, a great sensation was pro- 
duced in our State by the public addresses of John B. 
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Gough, a young Englishman, (the son of an old soldier, 
a Chelsea pensioner,) who had come over to this coun- 
try at the early age of twelve, where he had afterwards been 
joined by his mother ; upon whose death, some years later, 
he had fallen into bad habits of deep and frequent intoxi- 
cation. By the kind attentions, however, of some humane 
persons in Massachusetts, he had been reclaimed, and had 
become a travelling speaker upon Intemperance. Here 
his thorough knowledge of human nature and life, his rich 
imagination, his ready flow of the happiest language, utter- 
ed ina sweet and distinct voice, accompanied with the 
most expressive gestures, and his wonderful command 
over the Jaughter and tears of his auditors, made him, in 
our thoughts, the most eloquent man we had ever heard. 
It was really no wonder, therefore, that he wrought such 
mighty effects on the public mind. 

In the mean time, a new form of the Temperance move- 
ment had been introduced into our State, hardly obser- 
ved at first, but now manifest in its progress, and worthy of 
special notice. We refer here to the organization of the 
Sons or TEMPERANCE. This institution was first formed by 
sixteen gentlemen in the city of New York, in September, 
1842, and aimed to bind men by a closer tie, and to enlist 
their interests and affections more warmly and effectively 
than the old societies had done. The plan was, to have Divi- 
sions in villages and neighborhoods, meeting once a week. 
Delegates from these, meeting once in three months, form 
in each State a Granp Division, which has legislative and 
judicial control over the subordinate Divisions, and is itself 
controlled by the Nationat Division, composed of dele- 
gates from the various Grand Divisions, and meeting once 
a year. The National Division is the supreme legislature 
of the whole system for the United States ; prescribes con- 
stitutions for the grand and subordinate Divisions, (which 
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may make By-Laws not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tions) and decides, by appeal, all controversies in or be- 
tween the Divisions. 

This order of the Sons of Temperance began in Virginia 
by the opening of ‘“ Washington Division” in Norfolk, in 
April 1843.‘ Howard Division,” in Portsmouth, followed 
in May. ‘We had,” says an accurate narrator, ‘‘many 
difficulties to encounter, and many hostile prejudices to 
remove. Nearly two years elapsed before the sixth division 
was chartered.* This was “ Charity Division,” in Staunton, 
instituted in 1845, soon followed by the establishment of 
*“* Marshall Division” in Harrisonburg, and others in other 
parts of the State. Every succeeding year saw the Order 
extending its branches until the Divisions in Virginia are 
now about 310, comprising about 15000 members, and 
still increasing. 

This institution has produced great and happy effects. 
It has attracted and kept firm those whom the old formal 
tie could not attach or hold; giving strength for self-pres- 
ervation ‘to weaklings who were continually falling into 
temptation ; and has thus reclaimed hundreds of intempe- 
rate men, and broken up nota few drinking-houses and 
distilleries. But its attractions have so much drawn off 
the regards of its members from the old societies, that 
many of these have been dissolved; leaving that great 
number of people who cannot, or will not join the ‘‘Sons,” 
no longer covered by the panoply of a pledge. To re- 
cover this lost ground, some Divisions have sent out speak- 
ing men to hold meetings and deliver speeches throughout 
their counties or towns: in order to keep the public atten- 
tion awake to the evils of intemperance. 

Females, and boys, not being regularly admissible among 


* Evans’ Digest and History of the Sons of Temperance. 
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the ‘‘Sons,’’ a sisterhood has been formed, called ‘The 
Daughters of Temperance ;” and a junior fraternity, called 
“The Cadets of Temperance.” Cadets may be boys from 
ten to eighteen years old. Their local societies are called 
“Sections.” Several of these exist in Virginia, filled with 
zealous and energetic young warriors against the common 
enemy. We know of no “Sisters of Temperance” in the 
State except a Division in Richmond. 

In 1846, a new body, styled a Temperance General As- 
sembly for the State, was organized in Richmond, and 
adopted a Constitution which, if published, has never met 
oureyes. It met again in 1847; adopted on each occa- 
sion some salutary resolutions and measures, which failed 
however to produce much effect, from the smallness of the 
numbers present to pass them, and from the omission to 
give them proper publicity. In December 1848, the body 
held a third meeting, when, among other resolves, it re- 
quested its President to prepare a Memorial to the Legis- 
lature, praying that, at the next general election, the proper 
officers might be required to take the sense of the voters 
on a separate poll, upon the question whether the sale of 
intoxicating liquors should continue to be licensed by law ; 
and that, if a majority should be found to be against the 
system, in the whole State, or in any counties or towns, 
such laws might be passed as would become the wisdom, 
dignity and virtue of the Legislature to enact. The Me- 
morial was accordingly prepared, and presented to the 
House of Delegates, where it was referred to a Committee 
who reported against the prayer of the Petition, and the 
House concurred in the report. Here the action of this 
body rests for the present, 

And here also we suspend our sketch of the Temperance 
Reform, for the present, and most probably for some time. 

N. R. 
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INDIAN RELICS.—No. III. 


A GRAVE. 


My two last nuinbers were taken up with some brief no- 
tices of Indian Relics, which are yet visible in the mouns 
tains of our State; and I purpose to continue the subject 
in two or three more. 

In passing, not long since, down the Cowpasture river, 
I was informed that there was an Indian Grave close on 
my road, and I turned aside of course to view it. This 
grave is evidently a very old one. Its location is in Bath 
County, about 12 miles below Millsboro, on the east 
bank of the river. Just after fording the river, you ascend 
through a narrow ravine to a high bluff, and turning to the 
right, a short walk brings you toit. The situation is in the 
midst of nature’s lovely scenery. Close on the east, the 
view is bounded by the ‘“‘ Rough Mountains.” This is per- 
haps one of the most singular mountains in the State. It 
may be truly said to set all law and order at defiance. Most 
of our mountains have regularly swelling ridges running 
like ribs from the bottom ‘to the top, at regular intervals, 
presenting great uniformity. But this mountain follows no 
rule. Its ridges are very uneven, often branching off mid- 
way up its sides; one rib will run straight, while another 
takes a serpentine course, and perhaps the next comes 
down with the bend of the rainbow. Here it swells out to 
an enormous protuberance, and there it draws back toa 
deep recess ; here it starts as if to make a deep cut through, 
and then abruptly fills up the rear; while along the top, 
every here and there a lofty cone lifts up its head. On the 
west of the grave runs Watson’s, or what is sometimes call- 
ed Beard’s mountain; not so bold or high as the former, 
but filling up with a pleasing variety this side of the pic- 
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ture. When turning to the north, you have a fine view Of 
the river and valley, both of which seem to have been push- 
ed over to the west, to make room for the rich and high 
Smith’s Ridge, to wedge in between the river and Rough 
Mountain. From this imperfect sketch of the surround- 
ing scenery, it will be easily seen that the grave occupies 
a romantic spot. 

The diameter of the grave is about 28 or 30 feet. The 
land on the bluff was cleared about 20 years since, and on 
ploughing it the grave was thrown open. It is now almost 
worn down to a level, and the earth is black and rich from 
the dust of man. Itis thought to have contained between 
one and two hundred bodies. The bones which I saw are 
much decayed ; when it was first opened, they were whole 
and seemed to have been only those of large men. And 
what is strange, they all seemed to have been buried with 
the knees drawn up so as to touch the chin, as was seen 
by the position of the bones. A tree which grew on or 
near the edge of the grave, when cut down, counted 285 
years growth, I picked up on the grave a rude stone pipe- 
stem, some broken arrow heads, and smal] pieces of muscle 
shell. No bone will ever be purloined by me from the 
grave ; every feeling of my soul says, let them rest in their 
dust until the long peal of the last trumpet shall sound. 

I will state some of the reasons which induce me to 
think that this cemetery is probably a depository of war- 
riors slain in battle. 1. It is close to where the war-path is 
known to have passed. The position of the narrow ravine, 
just at the fording of the river, would point it out asa most 
suitable place for one party to lie in ambush for the ap- 
proach of another. Some Spartan band might easily dis- 
pute the passage of a much larger force. 2. The position 
of the skeletons, with the knees drawn up to the chin, as 
if they had been gathered up from varjous places where 
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they had fallen, and carried by being balanced over a hand- 
spike, and then, cold and stiff in death, in their bent posi- 
tion, packed close together in the grave. 3. They seem 
evidently to have been buried more shallowly than any 
others I have seen, as if there had been haste. 4. All the 
bodies seemed to have been those of ful! grown men. 
These items, when put together, seem to render it highly 
probable, that the relics of gory warriors from the battle- 
field are sleeping here. Some skeletons were also found 
here and there over the table land, which would indicate 
that the dead of two different tribes had been buried after 
the battle. 


That their weapons had been used, seems manifest from 
the fact that arrow-points were found at the grave, and I 
have also several stone axes found in the neighborhood. 

As I stood on the dust of the dead, in this romantic and 
quiet valley, I thought I heard a voice rolling back through 


hundreds of years, from these sons of the forest ; it seem- 
ed to speak in accents loud and long to these United 
States, and its admonition was this,—“ be at peace among 
yourselves.” MONTANUS. 


EDUCATION. 


The striving of modern fashionable education is to make 
the character impressive; while the result of good educa- 
tion, though not the aim, would be to make it expressive. 

There is a tendency in modern education to cover the 
fingers with rings, and, at the same time, to cut the sinews 
at the wrist. 

The worst education which teaches self-denial, is better 
than the best which teaches every thing else, and not 
that.—John Sterling. 
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LINES TO BETSY BELL. 


[We copy the following sprightly and pleasing Lines to Bet- 
sy Bell, from the Staunton Spectator. We suppose our read- 
ers are aware that Betsy Bell is the name of a high hill, or 
small mountain, so called, overlooking Staunton. “ Towering 
above the surrounding hills,” says the Spectator, “ it is visible 
from every part of the county, and serves as a great landmark 
to indicate the locality of the town. The Lunatic Asylum is 
located at its base, and the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Blind, is situated on a neighboring eminence. We ma 
add, that “Betsy Bell,” and * Mary Gray,” (another a 
mountain not far off,) ‘‘ were so called by the first settlers of the 
county, after two similar hills in the North of Ireland.” (But 
this statement, we see, is questioned in a subsequent communi- 
cation to the Editors, which we shall also append to this article 
in the form of a note.) ‘The story sometimes related in the 
form of a tradition, that two young girls of those names were 
murdered by the Indians in this neighborhood, has no founda- 
tion of truth.”’) 


Now Betsy Bell, why should you swell 
With such a towering air? 

Why thus look down on all the town, 
And frown upon the fair? 


*Tis true, you're tall, but that’s not all, 
You're ugly, big, and bold; 

You're bald and bare, and some e’en dare 
To whisper you are old. 


Grizzly old Maid, you’re much decayed, 
(My pencil shall not flatter, ) 

And one may guess your style of dress 
Can never mend the matter. 


Your taste prefers a cap and spurs 
To all the forms of fashion, 

And you must own a heart of stone, 
Insensible to passion. 


14° 
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But, dear Miss Bell, the Muse shall tell 
Your virgin boast and pride, 

How minds that roam find health and home,. 
And welcome by your side. 


Reason beguiled, hike a lost child, 
By Fancy’s false pretences, 

Upon your lap just takes a nap, 
And wakes up in her senses. 


The deaf and blind have found you kind, 
The dumb, too, speak your praises ; 
The weather-wise neglect the skies 
To watch your varying phases. 


All, all, speak well ef you, Miss Bell ; 
Nature her favor shows, 

Washing your face with earliest grace, 
And spanning you with bows. 


Now, Betsy, sure you'll frown mo more, 
Since lovers are not few; 

At least you’ll smile at morn a while, 
When Sol begins to woo. 


And Day grown old, with tints of gold, 
Perhaps may light your face; 
And silvery Night may crown your height 
With * ornaments of grace.’’ ‘és 


Messrs. Editors:—In speakiug of those sprightly lines by your 
correspondent *O.,” which graced a late number of your paper. 
you remarked that “ Betsy Bell and Mary Gray were so called 
by the first settlers of the County after two similar hills in the 
north of Ireland.” Now the writer, although “of the manor 
born,” was not aware of the fact stated, but, on the contrary, 
had long supposed that the names given to those Staunton 
— were in honor of the heroines of an old Scotch Irish 

ong. 


The writer well remembers that, some fifty years ago, the song 
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of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray was known and sung (and no 
doubt had been at a much earlier pemee) by many of the “ braw 
lads and bonny lasses” of the North of Ireland, whose fathers 
had lived in the glens, formed by the heather hills of Scotland, 
some of whose “kith and kin” had crossed the broad Atlantic 
and settled in the valley—who suug the same songs, and were 
alike in habits, language and religion. Besides, some forty 
years ago, Bessy Bell was the common pronunciation given to 
the name of the centre mountain of the County, by the de- 
scendants of those Scotch Irish settlers, who gave names to our 
rivers and mouutains and hills. 
One verse of the old song ran thus, 


“Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonny lasses; 

They built a house on yon *brent tbrae, 
And fttheek’d it ower wi’ rashes.” 


Whilst upon the subject of Scotch Irish Song, I am reminded 
of an anecdote related by the late Capt. Wm. Robinson, of 
Middle River, of distinguished Revolutionary memory, and by 
its recital would introduce you, Messrs. Editors, to a group of 
the early settlers. About ninety years ago, when the Captain 
was but a lad, the alarmed neighbors collected at his Father’s 
house, a strong wooden structure, for mutual defence and pro- 
tection from an hourly expected incursion of their deadly foe— 
the Indians. Robert Kenney, (the great uncle of the present 
gentleman of that name who resides near the place.) sat in the 
chimney corner whistling the lively air of “ Paddy Lockhart,” 
when Mrs. Grizzle Craig, a pious old lady present, rebuked him 
for his ill-timed mirth, with “ Fie, fie, Rabin, Rabin! you had 
better be saying your prayers than whistling that sinfu’ tune at 
sic a time as this.” ** Indeed Grizzle,” replied Rabin, ‘ I'll §fash 
my head wi’ nae such thing, until I know more about it.” 

Allow me to add another truthful serap from the old Cap- 
tain’s history. It seems that about the time of his birth, the 
Middle River was greatly swollen—having overflown its banks, 
and covered all the low grounds. The inmates of his father’s 
cabin (which stood upon the river bank) were threatened with 
destruction, and to rescue the mother and her babe, a large hog 
trough was rowed to the door, into which they were hurried and 
paddled to the hill. ‘The merry Captain, when speaking in af- 
ter life, of some of his “hair breadth ’scapes, of moving acci- 
dents by flood and field,” forgot not to mention his sail in the 
pleasure boat—or, as he termed it, * the first of his navigation.” 


* Smooth. t Hillside. ¢ Thatched. § Trouble. 
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STRACHEY’S VIRGINIA BRITANNIA. 


The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia; expressing 
the Cosmographie and Comodoties of the Country, together 
with the Manners and Customs of the People. Gathered 
and collected as well by those who went first thither as col- 
lected by William Strachey, Gent., the first Secretary of the 
Colony. Now first edited from the original manuscript in the 
British Museum, by R. H. Major, Esq., of the British Mu- 
seum. London: printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1849. 
8vo. pp. 203. 


[We regret that we have not yet seen a copy of this work; though we 
hope to obtain one hereafter, when we shall of course have something to 
say about it ourselves. In the mean time, we borrow the following brief 
notice of it from a much longer article on the subject in a recent number of 
the Princeton Magazine, in which we think we recognise the hand of a gen- 
tleman who is justly distinguished for his critical and antiquarian taste.] 


We have the unusual pleasure of naming in the margin 
to our antiquarian readers a publication which has all the 
charm of novelty with all the venerable authority of age. 


It is a work from the pen of William Strachey, the first 
secretary of the Colony ; now first brought to light, by the 
enterprising zeal of the Hakluyt Society. 

The Hakluyt Society was established for the purpose of 
printing rare or unpublished Voyages and Travels, and the 
volumes produced are distributed among the members alone. 
As the work named below cannot therefore be found in the 
market, we are the more prompt in pointing out its con- 
tents. It may be proper to premise that the president of 
the society is Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, and that 
among its active members are Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Malcolm, Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. Milman, and R. Monckton 
Milnes, Esquire. 

The volumes already published include Sir Richard Haw- 
kins’s Voyage to the South Sea in 1593; Sir Walter Ra- 
legh’s Discoverie of the Empire of Guiana; Sir Francis 
Drake’s Voyage, in 1595, and a selection from inedited 
manuscripts in the British Museum, concerning the North- 
west Passage. Among the publications contemplated may 
be named, Frescobaldi’s travels in Egypt and Syria, in 


' 
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1384; Bethencourt’s Discovery of the Canary Isles, 1402- 
25; and Virginia in the years 1584-1600, from narratives 
of Arthur Barlowe, Ralf Lane and Thomas Harriot. It is 
evident on the bare reading of these titles that historians 
and antiquaries have reason to expect much satisfaction in 
regard to points hitherto left in darkness. 


The value of the book before us is derived from the par- 
ticular eventful period to which it relates, the station of 
the author, and the fact that it has lain unpublished more 
than two centuries. The author was a man of sober and 
observing mind, and of great learning after the model of 
King James. It is evident that he intended to make a great 
work, of which these two books are only the beginnings, 


The narrative of Strachey must have been written before 
1616, as appears from the title given to Sir Francis Bacon, 
in the dedication. ‘Two manuscripts exist, one in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and one in the Ashmolean Manuscripts at 
Oxford. The present edition is brought out by R. H. Ma- 
jor, Esq.. F. R. G. S., Honorary Secretary of the Society. 
It is embellished with etchings by Mrs. Major ; comprising 
fac similes of signatures, Captain Smith’s map, the same 
which appears in Dr. Rice’s neglected but patriotic edition, 
and several spirited illustrations from de Bry. It has also a 
copious glossary of Indian words, which is invaluable to the 
comparative philologist. 


The first book contains the geography and topical de- 
scription ; with a full and graphic account of Powhatan and 
his realm. Some of the accounts of Pocahontas in her 
girlhood are peculiarly amusing and unexpected, though 
innocent; nor dare we copy them. Then follows a mi- 
nute picture of manners and customs, certainly equal to 
any thing we have ever read on this head. As compared 
with Smith, we observe Strachey’s superior ability as a 
writer; though pedantic in ancient citations, he is clear, 
and for his time neat in language: and his account bears 
thé marks of a reserve as to the marvellous, which is want- 
ing in that of the great captain. The only specimen of an 
Indian lyric is found on the 79th page ; it is a satire on the 
white men, ridiculing their ideas of pain, and mocking at 
their swords and fire-locks. 

The second book occupies itself with the early discove- 
ry, and is overladen with a good amount of unseasonable 
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erudition, concerning Columbus, Vespucius and Cabot, 
Ralegh and Drake. It will, however, add materially to the 
stores of all future collections, in regard to some impor- 
tant periods and dates. The notices, moreover, are not 
confined to South Virginia, but contain much about the 
northern colony on the river Sadachehoc, and the adven- 
tures of Sir John Popham. The period occupied by Stra- 
chey’s history ranges over 1610, 1611, and 1612; and this 
brings us very near to the first permanent colonization, 
which it will be remembered was in 1607. Itis to be com- 
pared with the map of Virginia, published by the same W. 
Strachey, at Oxford, in 1612. A specimen of our author's 
manner will not be unwelcome. It relates to an Indian 
Queen named Oholac. 


“Twice or thrice in a sommer she hath come unto our 
towne; nor is so handsome a savadge woman as I have 
seene amongst them, yet, with a kind of pride, can take 
upon her a shewe of greatnes; for we have seene her for- 
beare to come out of her quintan or boat through the wa- 
ter, as the other, both mayds and married women, usually 
doe, unles she were carryed forth betweene two of her 
servants. I was once early at her howse (yt being som- 
mer tyme) when she was layed without dores, under the 
shadowe of a broad leaved tree, upon a pallett of osiers, 
spred over with four or five fyne grey matts, herself cover- 
ed with a faire white drest deare skynne or two; and when 
she rose, she had a mayd who fetcht her a frontall of white 
currall, and pendants of great but imperfect couloured and 
worse drilled pearles, which she put into her ears, and a 
chayne, with long lyncks of copper, which they call Tapo- 
antaninais, and which came twice or thrice about her neck, 
and they accompt a jolly ornament, and sure thus attired, 
with some variety of feathers and flowers stuck in their 
haires, they seeme as debonaire, quaynt, and well pleased 
as (I wis) a daughter of the house of Austria behune with 
all her jewells; likewise her mayd fetcht her a mantell, 
which they call puttawus, which is like a side cloake, made 
of blew feathers, so artificyally and thick sowed togither, 
that it seemed like a deepe purple satten, and is very 
smoothe and sleeke; and after she brought her water for 
her hands, and then a braunch or two of fresh greene 
asshen leaves, as for a towell to dry them.” 
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FOOTE’S SKETCHES OF VIRGINIA. 


Sketches of Virginia, Historical and Biographical. By the 
Rev. William Henry Foote, D. D., Pastor of Presbyterian 
Church, Romney, Virginia. Philadelphia. Wm. 8. Martieq. 
8vo. pp. 568. 1850. 


We welcome this work as a highly valuable contribation 
to the historic literature of our State. It is true that, for 
the most part, it is only what we should call a copious col- 
lection of materials to serve for a history of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Virginia, (not always very properly arran- 
ged,) but mens agitat molem—mind moves the mass*+and a 
warm patriotic spirit pervades and animates the whole vol- 
ume, which makes it much more interesting to general 
readers than it could otherwise have been. The main de- 
sign of the work, indeed, as the author states it in his In- 
troductory Chapter, is truly liberal, and worthy of all praise ; 
it is, he tells us, ‘to rescue from oblivion the names and 
virtues of noble men,—‘ Sons of Liberty’—of that liberty 
which rejoices all good men’”—and to blazon their merits, 
hitherto too much overlooked by the writers of our civil 
histories, and to shew that the “ religious principle’ under 
which they acted contributed materially and essentially to 
the establishment of that happy frame of polity which we 
now enjoy. ‘ While political events,” he says, ‘‘ have had 
their historians, and political men their biographers, the 
great struggle for Religious Liberty which preceded the Bill 
for Religious Freedom, has never been set forth. It has 
been but slightly referred to in the record of those very 
events over which it had a controlling influence. And 
while it remains unknown, Virginia, both past and present, 
remains unknown. The power of the religious principle 
in moulding the civil and political institutions of Virginia, 
has not been appreciated. The law for religious freedom, 
in the Statute book, cannot be duly estimated, while the 
history of the men that thought and laboured and suffered 
for the unrestrained liberty we enjoy, remains unwritten.” 

In pursuing this object, then, and supplying this deside- 
ratum, Dr. F. discourses at great length upon the merits 
and labors of the ‘‘Sons of Liberty,”’ more particularly of 
course of his own denomination, but without injury to 
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those of any other, and certainly sets their characters and 
conduct in a very fair and honorable light. We have, ac- 
cordingly, very ample accounts of Makemie, whom he calls 
the father of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia, but 
whose labors were chiefly confined to the county of Ac- 
comack on the Eastern Shore, and have left hardly any 
traces behind them—of Davies, whom he styles, with more 
reason, the Apostle of our State, who found his immediate 
sphere in Hanover, but radiated his beams about him in all 
directions, whose talents were of a far higher order, and 
whose influence was much more extensive and enduring— 
of Waddell, the Chrysostom, or ‘“ golden-mouth”’ of our 
pulpit, who turns out to be the famous blind preacher of 
Orange, whom Witt celebrates so worthily and handsome- 
ly in his British Spy—of William Graham, the founder of 
Washington College—of Samuel Stanhope Smith, the 
founder of Hampden Sidney Academy, (afterwards erect- 
ed into a college,) and of his brother John Blair Smith, the 
first President of it—of Lacy, Hoge, and some others :— 
all full of interesting details which must be read, we sup- 
pose, by all pious Presbyterians, and other evangelical 
christians, with almost equal profit and pleasure. We may 
say further, that many of these particulars are either alto- 
gether new, or at least are now given to the public, for the 
first time, in a convenient and permanent form. And we 
may add, that the style in which they are written, though 
generally plain and unpretending, has evidently been 
wrought with considerable care, and rises occasionally into 
something like a true historic tone. 

After all, however, we owe it perhaps to Dr. F. but cer- 
tainly to historic justice, to say that we do not think he has 
shed quite all that quantity of new Hght upon the subject 
of the establishment of religious liberty in our State, which 
he seems to suppose. On the contrary, we can assure him 
that we have found little or nothing on this point in his book 
which we have not read very frequently and familiarly be- 
fore—not indeed in our civil histories—but in other publi- 
cations, and more particularly in a pamphlet published 
some years ago by the Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, of this city, 
entitled ‘‘ An Illustration of the Character and Conduct of 
the Presbyterian Church in Virginia;” in which we have 
all the highly interesting memorials of the Presbytery of 
Hanover, with proper comments upon them (afterwards re- 
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peated in the Virginia Evangelical and Literary Magazine, 
edited by the same gentleman,) which Dr. F. has here giv- 
en us over again as if now published for the first time! 
This is really a little surprising, and, as it strikes us, hardly 
just to the nemory of a man who has done more, in his 
day and generation, by his various writings and other la- 
bors, to raise the Presbyterian Church to its present high 
and honorable standing in ourState, than perhaps any other 
person who has ever lived within its bounds. We feel 
strongly tempted to pursue this subject at some length; 
but we forbear. 

We are glad to see by the author’s advertisement, that he 
has already ‘‘ materials in abundance” for a continuation 
of the work, and though he adds that the appearance of a 
second volume will depend upon the favorable reception 
of the first, that, we think, cannot be doubted; and we 
shall confidently hope to have our supplemental satisfaction 
in due time. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


What is the enterprise and general prosperity of the 
Americans to be attributed to, except to their general en- 
lightenment? The oldest manufacturers of cotton in the 
world are the Hindoos; labor with them is cheaper than it 
is in any other part of the world: yet we take the cotton 
that grows at the doors of their factories, bring it 13,000 
miles to this country, manufacture it here where labor is so 
expensive, take it back 13,000 miles, and undersell the na- 
tive manufacturer. Labor is dearer in America than in any 
part of the world, and yet we dread and fear their compe- 
tition more than that of any other nation. The reason of 
all this is obvious. All the advantages which the Hindoo 
possesses are far more than counterbalanced by his intel- 
lectual inferiority to ourselves ; while we dread the Amer- 
ican, with reason, because he is, intellectually at least, our 
equal, and, considering the general intelligence and good 
conduct of the hands he employs, our superior. To what 
cause, except that of a decided superiority in captains and 
crews, can we attribute the fact that the Americans have 
deprived us of so large a portion of the whale fishery, as 
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in a measure to have monopolized it? American clocks, 
which we now see in almost every hall and cottage, ought 
to set us thinking. We may be sure of this, the commerce 
of the world will fall into the hands of those who are most 
deserving of it. If political or philanthropic considera- 
tions should fail to show us the necessity of educating our 
people, commercial considerations will one day remind us 
of what we ought to have done. We can only hope that 
the reminder may not come too late. 

Enlightenment is the great necessity and the great glory 
of our age; ignorance is the most expensive, and most 
dangerous, and most pressing of all our evils.—Fraser. 


LINES TO WOMAN. 


Suggested by a Drawing, (taken from an antique gem,) of a Wo- 
man Contemplating a Household God. 


O Woman! whosoe’er thou art, 
That wouldst pursue thy weal, 

Engrave this lesson on thy heart, 
That thou mayst inly feel. 


It is not thine to rove abroad, 
Thro’ Fashion’s circling maze ; 

To hear her votaries applaud, 
And catch their idle gaze. 


But by that dear, domestic hearth, 
That waits the wedded wife, 

Seek there thy proper sphere on earth, 
Thy chosen part in life. 


And true to Him who placed thee there, 
Bid Duty’s altar rise ; 

And soar, on wings of faith and prayer, 
An angel to the skies. 
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Various Intelligence. 


LUCIFER MATCHES. 


Among the many real improvements of the age we live in, 
few persons, perhaps, have duly reflected upon the great bene- 
fits we have derived from the invention of those small articles 
called Lucifer Matches. We take the following account of it 
from an article in Household Words (much reduced) with a 
slight addition from other sources. 

Some tweuty years ago the process of obtaining light and 
fire, in almost every house, was nearly as rude, laborious, and 
uncertain as the effort of the Indian to produce a flame by rub- 
bing two dry sticks together. ‘Ihe tinder-box was then the 
common resort of all provident house-keepers; and a trouble- 
some thing, we remember, it was. Atlength, however, Chem- 
istry opened her eyes, and saw that this contrivance might be 
superseded. But her first care, as usual, was to provide for the 
rich, leaving the poor to wait, and to shift for themselves as 
they could. The first chemical light-producer was a complex 
and ornamental casket, sold ata guinea. In a year or so, there 
were pretty portable cases of a phial and matches, which were 
thought cheap ata dollar. By and by the light box was sold 
for a quarter, or less. The new-light era was dawning by de- 
grees. At length some bold adventurer saw that the chemical 
discovery might be employed for the production of a large arti- 
cle of trade—that matches, in themselves the vehicles of fire 
without the aid of spark and tinder, might be manufactured 
upon the factory system—and that so the humblest in the land 
might have a new and almost indispensable comfort at the very 
minimum of cheapness. ‘This was the flower of the affair. 
When Chemistry saw that phosphorus, having an affinity for 
oxygen at the lowest temperature, would ignite by slight fric- 
tion, and so ignited would ignite sulphur, which required a much 
higher temperature to become inflammable, thus making the 
phosphorus do the work of the old tinder with greater certain- 
ty; or when she found that chlorate of potash, by slight fric- 
tion, might be so exploded as to produce combustion, she be- 
stowed a blessing upon society that can scarcely be measured 
by those who have had no former knowledge of the troubles 
and trials of the tinder-box. The penny box of Lucifers, Con- 
greaves, or by whatever name it is called, is a real triumph of 
science, and an actual advance in civilization. 

The crown of this triumph, however, is the practical appli- 
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cation of this happy discovery to the fabrication of the matches 
in factories erected for the purpose. The process in these es- 
tablishments is curious. Norway deals are cut into splinters by 
machinery. These little pieces beautifully accurate in their 
minute squareness, and in their precise length of three to four 
inches, are made up into bundles, each of which contains 1850. 
Without being separated, each end of the bundle is first dipped 
into sulphur. When dry, the splinters adhering to each other 
by means of the sulphur, must be parted by what is called dust- 
ing. They have now to be plunged into a preparation of pot- 
ash, according to the quality of the match. The phosphorus 
produces the pale noiseless fire, the chlorate of potash the sharp 
eracking illumination. After this application of the more in- 
flammable substance, the matches are separated, and dried in 
racks. The series of movements are performed with wonder- 
ful rapidity; for in this way 200,000 matches are cut, and 2,000 
boxes filled in a day, by one boy, at the wages of three half- 
pence per gross of boxes. Each dozen boxes is then papered 
up, and they are ready for the retailer. The oumber of boxes 
daily filled at one of these factories, is from 50 to 60 gross. 

The wholesale price per dozen boxes of the best matches is 
four-pence, of the second quality, three-pence. 

There are now Lucifer Match factories in inany of our Nor- 
thern cities and towns, and it is said that the Match trade of the 


United States is over two millions of dollars a year. 


A NEW PRINTING MACHINE. 


An account is given of anew machine, exhibited on Monday 
week, at Paris, that promises to throw the printing presses of 
the J'imes, hitherto the wonder of the age, into the shade. The 
following is a description :—*It consists of a series of latteral 
cylinders, and occupies little more than half the space of the 
American machine with which La Patrie is printed, costs less 
than half the money paid for that, and it is free from the cords 
and tapes which so frequently throw the machine ovt of action. 
The number of men employed for each of these new machines, 
is only three. The printing is from stereotype, not from the 
metallic type, and the number of copies thrown off by one ma- 
chine, per hour, is 15,000. Each cylinder carries a continuous 
sheet equa! to 2,000 copies of a journal, and each copy is cut 
off by the machive and folded. The paper is not damped; the 
impression is superior to any produced on damp paper. The 
stereotyping is an almost miraculous process. In the ordinary 
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course of stereotyping, several hours are required ; here it is the 
work of fifteen minutes. A few sheets of tissue paper are pla- 
ced together, and passed upon the forms containing the types. 
Thus the mould is formed, the metal is passed upon it, and as 
goon as it is cold, the stereotypes are ready for the cylinder. 
Thus, the wear and tear of the type is avoided, and a fount of 
type will, of course, be as perfect at the end of the year as at 
the commencement of it. The total cost of one of these ma- 
chines, ready for action, is 25,000 francs.”—John Bull. 


CANNEL COAL OF KANAWHA. 


We have observed, for the last year, with considerable inter- 
est, the progress of the Cannel Coal operations in the various 
localities in this county, and we may now say that large quantities 
have been mined and shipped, aud profitable returns, the sure 
test of industrial enterprise, have been received to such an 
amount as to satisfy the most extravagant expectations of the 
friends of this undertaking. 

Of the quality of the cannel coal found in this country, so far 
as we can learn, but one opiniou prevails, and that is, that it is 
fully equal to the best English and Scotch cannel coals. Such, 
we are informed, is the opinion of Professor Locke, of Cincin- 
nati, to whom specimens from the mines of Edward Kenna, 
Esq., on Coal river, were exhibited; such, also, we know, was 
the opinion expressed by Prof. Johnston, of Washington city, 
who lately visited the several miues in operation or in progress 
hereabouts. 

What, then, is to prevent cannel coal from becoming a great 
element of wealth to our people? Nothing that we can see, 
but the want of capital. The coal trade of Wheeling, Pitts- 
burgh, and the great tributaries of the Ohio, the Monongahela 
and the Alleghany, has made that section of Pennsylvania what 
it is—yet they have no advantages over us iv natural resources. 
In truth, we have many over them. Iron ore in large quauti- 
ties and of a rich quality. coal in the greatest abundance, lime, 
vast water power—in short, all the elements of manufacturing 
and mineral wealth. We are below the most dangerous points 
in the navigation of the Ohio, to which they are exposed; we 
can send our products to the Western markets at seasons of the 
year when freights are not only intolerably high, from the upper 
Ohio, but navigation frequently stopped—and yet coal privi- 
leges sell at Wheeling and Pittsburgh for sums ranging from 
$300 to $1,000 per acre, whilst coal lands of a vastly superior 
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quality, with us, will not bring one quarter that sum! We pre- 
dict that this state of things caunot long continue; eapital will 
seek investment in the quarters offering the greatest induce- 
ments. 

Within the last year several companies, the stock chiefly own- 
ed in the east, (New York, we believe,) have been chartered 
and are in operation. “The Winnifred Mining Company,” 
situate on Field's creek, on the Kanawha, are now laying a rail- 
road from their banks to the river, a distance of several miles, 
upon which they intend putting a locomotive for the convey- 
ance of the coal. They will give employment to several hun- 
dred hands. 

There is also the “ Western Virginia Coal Mining Company,” 
on Elk river. This company are now in operation, and expect 
to make large shipments this spring ; 

Col. Stockton is still engaged in shipping cannel coal from 
the Falls of Kanawha; 

The “ Marea Mining Company” go into operation, we be- 
lieve, immediately, on Coal river, some thirty miles from its 
mouth ; 

Col. Peyton, at Peytonia, seven miles below the Marea mines, 
is still operating on a large scale. We learn that the work of 
locking and damming the two Falls of Coal (the upper and 
lower,) for which the Legislature appropriated 6,000 last winter, 
is to be put into contract immediately, so as to be completed the 
coming summer. When this work shall have been accomplish- 
ed, the canuel coal business on Coal river must acquire great 
importance. 

“The Kanawha Mining Company,” we learn expect to com- 
mence operations this spring, on the lands of kk. Kenna, Esq., 
at the Forks of Coal river fourteen miles from its mouth. 

These several companies will give an impulse to the coal bu- 
siness that must lead to very beneficial results for the permanent 
interest of our county. The labor employed, the capital ex- 
pended, the markets of several localities afford to the farmers 
of the adjacent districts; the spirit of enterprize and energy 
manifested by those engaged in these several undertakings, 
must all contribute to the advantage of the people of our coun- 
ty in many ways.—Kanawha Republican. 


OUR COLLEGES. 


We are gratified to learn that our Colleges—Randolph Ma- 
con, Henry and Emory, Hampden Sidney, and Washington— 
have held their Commencements this year with unusual eclat. 
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We hope we may fairly infer that they are all prospering in 
their courses. 

We understand that some of the Literary Addresses before 
the Societies were uncommonly good, and we hear that one or 
two of them will be published in a few days. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


[We copy the following account of the late Public Day at this institution, 
on Saturday the 29th ult., from the Times of this city, whose editor, (one 
of the Alumni,) it seems, was present on the occasion.] 


Having been present during the closing exercises of the Uni- 
versity, on Friday evening and Saturday last, it gives us much 
pleasure to express our high gratification at the satisfactory evi- 
dences they gave of the progress of the institution. 

On Friday evening, three addresses were delivered before a 
very crowded audience in the Chapel, by young gentlemen re- 
presenting the Jefferson, Washington and Esculapian Societies. 
Saturday morning, at nine o'clock, the Society of Alumni re- 
sumed their session, (having first met on Friday.) Before any 
important business was transacted, however, a signal was given 
for the formation of a Procession, which, as the day was rainy, 
marched up one of the arcades. Notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able nature of the weather, the large Library room of the Ro- 
tunda was crowded to its full capacity. A large number of 
ladies graced the scene, and more of the Alumni were in atten- 
dance than on any former occasion. The fine Armory Band, 
from this city, enlivened the audience, at every appropriate in- 
terval, with its spirited airs. 

First, Dr. Harrison, the Chairman of the Faculty, announced 
the names of those students who had entitled themselves to be 
declared distinguished at the examinations. ‘Then the certifi- 
cates of proficiency and diplomas, in the several schools, were 
awarded, the young men coming forward and receiving them 
from the Chairman. As the reader may see, from the long list 
of graduates, published in our paper this morning, the number 
was very large. Amongst them we observed many whose pale 
and thoughtful countenances painfully evinced the laborious- 
ness of the studies by which they had gained their honors. 

After the conferring of the diplomas in the different schools, 
the new degree of Bachelor of Arts was awarded to those stu- 
deuts who had graduated in two of the scientific, and two of 
the literary schools, and had entitled themselves to be ranked 
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as distinguished in the remaining two schools. Mr. R. G. H. 
Heath, of Caroline, one of these gentlemen, read an excellent 
essay on the importance of classical studies. We have seldom 
heard a more sensible or more satisfactory discussion of that 
subject. 

The degree of Master of Arts, the highest honor in the Uni- 
versity, was then conferred upon young gentlemen who had ful- 
filled all the conditions required tor its attainment, namely, that 
the student shall have graduated in each of the six schools, 
passed a final examination on all the subjects taught therein, 
except those studied during his last session, and furnished an 
essay deemed satisfactory by the Faculty. Mr. Broaddus, who 
had been selected to deliver a public address, on behalf of the 
Master of Arts, was prevented from doing so, by the very recent 
death of his father, the much esteemed and widely known Major 
Edmund Broaddus, formerly of Culpeper. Dr. Harrison, in 
alludivg to this afilicting event, paid a very just and feeling tri- 
bute to ihe character of the deceased who was, indeed, one of 
the wisest, though one of the most unpretending men in Virgi- 
nia. Mr. John ‘Tevis Points, of Staunton, whose achievements 
as a student were said to have excelled those of any of his pre- 
decessors, read, as a substitute, for the younger Mr. Broaddus’s 
address, an essay on the progress of the physical sciences. 

Mr. Muscoe R. H. Garnett. the orator of the Alumni, then 
delivered a very remarkable discourse before that Society. His 
theme was the influence of domestic slavery in developing the 
mental energies of a people and securing successful free gov- 
ernment. He out Calhouned Calhoun, in his theories of the 
blessings of slavery, and seemed to us to go very far towards 
maintaining the oligarchical or aristocratic principle. The ad- 
dress, however, manifested a deep thought, and evinced a scho- 
larship such as very few of the best educated men in our country 
possess. 

Ex-President Tyler concluded the ceremonies of the day, 
with an address before the Literary Societies of the University. 
He was invited to speak particularly with reference to the first 
declaration of independence by the colony of Virginia. of which 
the day was the anniversary. Unfortunately we were able to 
hear very little of his address, which, we suppose, will soon be 
presented to the public in print. 

After the exercises of the day, which, by reason of the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, were nota little fatiguing. the guests 
of the University, the Alumni and students partook of a colla- 
tion, in the Jefferson Hall. The Alumni assembled in the after- 
noon, and elected John Randolph Tucker, the orator for the 
next year. 

The increased number of Alumni of the University on this 
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occasion, may be attributed in part, to the extension of the 
Central Railroad to Charlottesville, which makes the journey 
far more convenient and agreeable than formerly. The cars 
entered Charlottesville, for the first time, on Thursday, and of 
course, produced a great sensation in that vicinity. On Friday, 
a very large crowd awaited their coming, at the depot. The 
iron bridges across the Rivanna and Moore’s Creek are really a 
curiosity of art. 


AN HISTORICAL RELIC. 


Mr. E. B. Thompson, of this city, and now a compositor in 
the office of this paper, has in his possession a very interesting 
historical relic, a smal! embroidered cambric pocket handker- 
chief, which was used by Charles I. upon the scaffold, and is 
stained with his blood. It came originally from John Fenwicke, 
who was Major of Cavalry in Cromwell’s army, and in that 
capacity was required to be present at the execution of the un- 
happy monarch. The relic passed from his family to that of 
Jacob Lyell, whose wife emigrated to New Jersey uear the close 
of the 17th century, and was connected with the Fenwicke 
family. She gave it to her daughters, who kept it with the 
greatest care, and at their death it passed into another branch 
of the family, and has finally come into possession of Mr. Thomp- 
son. Its authenticity seems to be clearly traced and proved be- 
yond doubt. The handkerchief is of small size—and the figure 
of the Scottish thistle is embroidered around the edges. Upon 
one corner isa very small figure of a crown. It is thickly stain- 
ed with dark spots, some of which are as large as a dollar—the 
others smaller. The linen is considerably discolored by time. 
It seeins to have been ironed but not washed.—N. Y. Courier. 


An Op Neeress.—An old negress, named Dinah, died here 
a few days ago, at the extraordinary age of one bundred and 
twenty-three years. She was a servant in a family residing at 
the Great Bridge, when the memorable battle was fought there 
in 1775, between Colonel Woodford’s Virginia troops and the 
British Grenadiers under Captain Fordyce, and was at that 
time a grandmother, a fact which attests herage. She was blind 
for a number of years, but recovered her sight when past her 
hundredth year, so that she could see to thread a cambric nee- 
dle; and having lost all her teeth, she cut an entire new set 
about the same time, She was remarkably sprightiy and in- 
dustrious to the last.—Norfolk Herald. 
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Cornwa.tis’s Watcu.—A watch was shown to us this morn- 
ing, which was carried by Lord Cornwallis, at the time of the 
battle of Yorktown. It is made of silver, is of an oval shape, 
and is inclosed in a wooden case. It has a very antique ap- 
pearance, as may be supposed, and though in its day, was no 
doubt a “beauty,” would hardly pass for one now. It is what 
is called a military watch, and has inscribed on the inside * John 
Midhall, Fleet street, Fecit.” It is now in the possession of u 
geutleman of this city, who is about to transmit it, through the 
British Consul to the family of Lord Cornwallis in England.— 
Baltimore Patriot. 


Tue New Comer is now fairly visible to the naked eye, in 
the constellation Ursa Minor. It will continue to approach the 
earth until the middle of July, when it will attain its minimum 
distance from us of about thirty-eight millions of miles, or less 
than one-half its present distauce. As it is also approaching 
the Sun, it will become five or six times brighter than it is now. 

On the I1th of July it will be seen a few degrees to the west 
of the bright star Arcturus, in the constellation Bootes. Mov- 
ing rapidly to the south, it will passnear the star Spica Virginis 
on the 23d of July, and will soon after descend below the south- 
ern horizon. 


As it is already fast increasing in brightness, it will probably 
be distinctly visible to the naked eye during the middle of July. 
N. Y. Mirror. 


THE CONVENTION, 

We observe that the Governor has issued his Proclamation 
(of the 4th ult.,) officially announcing the fact, that “a large ma- 
jority of the popular vote,” at the last Polls, has been given in 
favor of a Convention” to amend the Constitution of our State; 
and that ‘“‘a general election will be held on the fourth Thursday 
of August next, for Delegates to the said Convention,” &c. 
This is a highly important movement in the History of our 
Commonwealth, and we shall naturally watch the progress 
of it with the deepest interest. 

THE DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 

We learn, with profound regret, that a Telegraphic despatch 
has been received here this morning, (Wednesday the 10th inst.) 
announcing that President Tayxor died last night, at half past 
10 o’clock: a solemn and striking event, especially at this junc- 
ture, in which, we trust, the People of our country will duly 
recognise the hand of God. 
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Miscellany. 


—_——— 


LITERARY MINUTES. 


THE THEFTS OF TIME. 
How truly touching are these lines of the poet: 


Years following years steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 


A grand larceny indeed ; butit is consoling to reflect that our 
greatest loss may be turned into a glorious gain. 


DEATH. 

“Tt is early association,” says Bucke, “ that hides from us the 
advantages of death: for glorious, doubtless, are the secrets we 
shall hear, and the scenes we shall behold, when death has shut 
the gates of life, and opened the portals of eternity.” Yes, 
truly, if we are christians; but if we are not— 


THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


“When the poets,” says Bucke, “‘ would allegorize a child 
dying in its bud, they fable Aurora stealing it from the arms of 
its parents.” This is a beautiful fancy, and one might say, in 
the spirit of it, to a mother lamenting the loss of her infant: 

Weep not, mother, for thy child, 
Beauty’s bud that sweetly smiled ; 
Young Aurora, in her play, 

Hath but stolen it away, 

And now hideth it from thee, 
Where thou canst not—mayst not see— 
Tho’ thou lookest all around, 

It is no where to be found ; 

Yet believe—thy tears are vain— 
Thou shalt see thy bud again, 
With thine own rejoicing eyes, 
Fairer, sweeter,—in the skies. 
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PRAISE. 


Praise is a debt we owe unto the virtues of others, and due 
unto our own from all whom malice hath not made mutes, or 
envy struck dumb.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul full of harmony; 
it composes music for churches and hearts ; it makes and pub- 
lishes glorifications of God; it produces thankfulness, and serves 
the end of charity.—Jeremy T'aylor. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


There was a time when Beauty’s smile 
Could charm me with its play, 

And sweetest fancies would beguile 
My feet from Wisdom’s way. 


Alas! how soon Youth’s season flies 
With all its joyous train ! 

While fond Remembrance wakes, and sighs 
To call them back again. 


But never !—Time’s departed hours 
Can Sorrow’s tear restore ? 
And Love may mourn his withered flowers,— 
But they shall bloom no more. P. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received an interesting Biographical Notice of Com- 
modore Samuel Barron, of the U. 8S. N., which we shall pub- 
lish with pleasure in our next number. 

We have also several other valuable articles on hand, which 
shall appear in due time. 





